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Teach Your Students to Sew on the 
FINEST CLASSROOM MACHINES! 





HAT A DIFFERENCE you'll notice when you replace 
\ your tired old machines with brand-new wonder- 
ful SINGER* Electrics! 


So smooth-stitching. So easy to operate. So many 
improved features. Designed specially for classroom 
use by the company that’s been making the world’s 
favorite machines for 98 years! 


Learning is easier on SINGER Electrics! 
Fewer parts to memorize, fewer motions to 
remember. Even a beginner can get beauti- 
fully smooth results. 





Give your students the advantage of learn- 
ing on the world’s finest machines—the 
kind of machines they’re most likely to 
have in their own homes later. 


Teaching is easier, too! Look at all these 
improved features: enclosed motor, knee 
control, automatic tension release, cali- 
brated stitch regulator, reverse feed, con- 
venient sewing light. 










Start planning for your new SINGER 
Electrics now! Phone or visit your 
nearest SINGER SEWING CENTER, 
Or write for information to Edu- 
cational Department, SINGER SEW- 
ING MACHINE COMPANY, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, New York. 








Special discounts to schools! Ordering new 
SINGERS is easy on the school budget. 








You’re sure of dependability! These 
SINGERS are so well-built it’s almost im- 
Possible to batter them down. They’ll keep 
stitching smoothly through years of use. 


For you get a BIG discount on every class- 
room model. Liberal trade-in allowance on 
present machines. Special prices on parts 
and supplies, too. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Copyright, U.S.A., 1949, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MARCH, 1949 








Textbooks and charts! 


SINGER has a whole series of class- 
room helps, prepared specially to 
make teaching easier for you. 

Textbook on machines, stitching 
charts, threading charts, dressmak- 
ing and decoration guides. All accu- 
rate, up-to-date. 

Write for complete list of mate- 
rial today. There’s so much you'll 
wantto add to your reference library! 

Just send letter or post card to 
Educational Department, SINGER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


This offer good in United States only. 
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Practicalities 


ANY home economists are giving 
generously of their time and 
knowledge to serve as consultants 
and leaders in the great task of re- 
habilitating war devastated countries in 









fairly flies for senior students—and to ~ 
help in the planning for the “big day” 
we have selected a charming graduation 
dress as the Pattern for March. This is 
also the time of year when we get many 





all parts of the world. Last May Kath- 
arine Holtzclaw reported to Practical’s 
readers what was being done in the 
U. S. Zone of Germany in an article 
entitled Germany Needs Modern Home 
Economics. Our lead article this month 
is an important sequel, which tells the 
part home economics education is play- 
ing in the re-education of Japanese peo- 
ple. It is written by Dora S. Lewis who 
last summer served as Home Economics 
Consultant to the Civilian Intelligence 
and Education Division of General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff. Mrs. Lewis is well known 
to all of you for her work as president 
of the AHEA from 1944 to 1946. She 
is now chairman of the department of 
home economics of Hunter College of 
the City of New York. Turn to page 
138 for her moving article, Glimpses of 
Life in Japan. 

Along about this time of year one 
thinks longingly of vacation and trips 
to warmer climates. If you are in a 
vacation-planning mood, Melinda Fiat 
suggests Why Not Make the AHEA 
Convention Your Vacation This Year? 
If you need to be persuaded, turn to 
page 140. Miss Fiat is not a newcomer 
to PHE pages, but to bring you up to 
date, she received her M.S. degree from 
Pennsylvania State College and is now 
teaching clothing and textiles at State 
Teachers College in Mansfield, Penna. 

Most home economics teachers make 
frequent use of projected visual aids, 
but occasionally question their value. 
Virginia Endly was one of the question- 
ers and as part of her master’s thesis 
problem at Colorado A. & M. conducted 
experiments to measure the effectiveness 
of visual aids used in Royster Junior 
High School classes in Chanute, Kansas. 
The results reported in her article Are 
Projected Visual Aids Worth While? on 
page 141 are part of her unpublished 
master’s thesis. Miss Endley is now an 
instructor in clothing, textiles and home 
furnishings at the University of South 
Dakota. 

Future Homemakers of America are 
enterprising groups and the FHA’s in 
Prescott, Arizona are no _ exception. 
Turn to page 142 for their successful 
money-making scheme — Easter Novelty 
Sale. Since Easter is not until April 
17th this year, there is time for other 
FHA clubs to put this idea to work. 

The time between March and June 
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requests for fashion playlets. A Fashion 
Fantasy on page 144 was sent by one of 
our Canadian readers, Jean L. Astbury 
of Florence Nightingale School in Van- 
couver, British Columbia. Mrs. Astbury 
is a busy woman. In addition to teach- 
ing duties, she finds time to do every 
type of needlework—from quilting and 
hooking rugs to crocheting, tatting, net- 
ting and knitting; she sews for her three 
daughters and herself; is learning spin- 
ning and weaving; takes a class in oil 
painting and shares musical activities 
with her husband, a director of social 
services in Vancouver. She writes that 
her present ambition is to interest 
young people in homemaking and to 
pass on to these girls our rich heritage 
of precious skills. 

April's Recipe of the Month on page 
151 is called Banana Tea Bread, but 
we are not planning to serve it only at 
tea time. After hearing a fellow-cook 
exclaim about how good it tastes when 


toasted, we are definitely going to use 


our next batch for breakfast. All this 
ties in with No Time for Breakfast? by 
Patricia Appleyard on page 154, which 
explains how and why every one should 
find time for this important meal. 

We have two contributors from the 
Southwest this month. The FHA’s who 
put on the Easter Novelty Sale live in 
Prescott, Arizona. In Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, a group of ninth grade home eco- 
nomics students carried on a_worth- 
while nutrition project which they de- 
scribe for PHE readers in Nutrition for 
Children on page 153. 

With debates still going on about the 
pros and cons of including new groups 
under federal social security, it is ap- 
propriate that our school lunch article 
for this month should deal with the 
status of the lunchroom worker under 
the present law. Turn to page 157 for 
Old Age and Survivors Insurance. 


The Editor Says 








pee you ever noticed that most 
home economists have a great va- 
riety of interests beyond those required 
by their jobs? I have been impressed 
by the broad range of activities de- 
scribed by our contributors in bio- 
graphical sketches sent for this Practi- 
calities page. Practical’s series of hobby 
articles have also represented a lively 
group of interests that are far afield 
from positions held by the authors. 
Any time home economists get to- 
gether the conversation is not only a 
clue to the wide career opportunities 
open to home economics graduates but 
also an indication that they are alert to 
new ideas and activities. Chances are 
talk will skip from courses some mem- 
bers are taking in their spare time, to 
a new recipe, to the need for more 
home economists, to the latest political 
trend. All this is in contrast to some 
other professional groups of which I 
have been a part where group conver- 
sation centers on shop talk and gossip. 


The reason why may be that funda- 
mentally home economics attracts girls 
who like to do things. More likely the 
reason is that the home economics cut- 
riculum, in addition to preparing the 
student to earn a living, teaches appre- 
ciation of so many fields—fine art, in- 
terior decoration, costume, psychology, 
child development, good food, etc. 
What other college course is so well de- 
signed to complement all of women’s 
natural interests? What other course 
gives such a solid background for cre- 
ative activities which can be continued 
later either as relaxation from a job or 
to add zest to homemaking? 


When we are trying to recruit new 
students for home economics, we should 
not only stress career opportunities, but 
somehow point out these “plus values.” 
We should try to show girls that no 
other course opens up so many avenues 
of self expression or prepares one S0 
well for the job of daily living. 
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It's easier to teach modern laundering 
>| with Frigidaire Automatic Equipment 
The Frigidaire Automatic Washer, Ivoner and Dryer are par- 
ticularly well suited to classroom use, say home economics 
teachers. For example, operation of the Frigidaire Automatic 
Washer is amazingly flexible, allows the instructor to demon- 
LO use strate easily how to launder various fabrics—and to stop the 
ll this laundering cycle at any time for discussion and instruction. 
st? by Moreover, the washer’s Rapidry-Spin gets fabrics so dry that 
which many things are ready for the Ironer immediately. Other 
should things are made ready quickly in the Dryer. 
a Frigidaire laundry equipment helps even inexperienced stu- 
m the dents do a professional job. In fact, in many schools, home 
s who economics students regularly launder towels, uniforms and 
‘ve in linens from the cafeteria and other school departments. This 
, Ari- saves laundry bills and at the same time provides students 
pn with valuable practical experience. 
worth- 
ey de- 
mm for 
ut the a Frigidaire Automatic Washer permits instruction on 
roups * laundering all types of fabrics. This washer may be 
is ap- opened during any part of the washing cycle to see the 
irticle unique Live-Water action. 
h the 
under 
97 for 
e. 
2 Classroom Practice may well include modern drying 
* techniques. The Frigidaire Automatic Electric Clothes 
Dryer and Automatic Washer together make it possible 
to wash and dry clothes thoroughly in less than an hour. 
aeiieaial 
unda- 
girls 
y the 
Reel 3 Expert ironing techniques are easy to teach and 
. e learn with the Frigidaire Electric Ironer. Its simple con- 
PP nf trols help students get excellent results in a remarkably 
a osas short time—even on difficult garments. ‘‘Prestoe-matic”’ 
logy, toe control. Hi-Lo speed adjustment. 
etc. 
ll de- 
men’s 
ourse 
cre: Save nearly % on appliance purchases 
ree under the Frigidaire school plan! 4 Eleanor Ahern, well-known Laundry Consultant (left), 
Accredited schools may purchase for Home Economics e provides expert guidance for Frigidaire Home Laundry 
Departments, Frigidaire Refrigerators, Electric Ranges, Specialists in a continuing test program in the Frigidaire 
new Electric Water Heaters, Home Freezers, Automatic Home Laundry Laboratory. For help with your laundry 
vould Washer, Ironer, Dryer at special school price—ap- problems, write Frigidaire Home Economics Department. 
. but proximately half normal retail price. Further, purchas- 
ues.” ing school will be entitled to automatic replacement 
t po with new models for a 5-year period. See your local 
ain Frigidaire Dealer for full details. Or write: Frigidaire, FRI GI D AT RE \ — ¢- —/ 
2 ve Dayton 1, Ohio. 
: See Coupon in Service Section . 
Home Laundry Equipment 
“00D 
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News Notes 





O LOCAL youth organizations 

have the full backing of your com- 

munity? If they do not, National 
Boys and Girls Week, to be observed 
April 30 to May 7 this year, is an op- 
portunity to call everyone’s attention to 
the interests, activities and problems of 
young people and to the organizations 
which serve them. ‘‘Building for 
Citizenship” is the theme of this year’s 
program, which is the twenty-ninth an- 
nual observance of this important 
youth movement. The week’s activities 
will emphasize the place of such factors 
as school, recreation, occupational 
guidance, church and citizenship train- 
ing in preparing boys and girls for com- 
munity living. 

Any community, regardless of size, 
may sponsor a Boys and Girls Week at 
little or no cost. Plaques will be 
awarded to those committees which pre- 
sent the most outstanding programs. 
For more information, including a free 
manual of suggestions and poster, write 
to the National Boys and Girls Week 


Committee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Room 
590, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


NEA Regional Conferences 

Since the National Education Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring only regional con- 
ferences this year, home economics 
teachers from different sections of the 
country are meeting separately. On 
March 31, one group will assemble in 
Philadelphia at a sectional meeting co- 
incident with the meetings of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Schoolmen’s Week. Among 
the features of the home economics pro- 
gram will be a discussion on Using 
Magazines in Home Economics Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Southeastern Dis- 
trict of the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Other Department of Home _ Eco- 
nomics meetings were held with the 
AASA in San Francisco on February 21 
and in Chicago on February 26. 





The second week this month is National 4-H Club Week, the time set aside by 
4-H Clubs all over the country for bringing the organization’s activities to the 
attention of the community, Projects like the model farm above, which won 
Jimmie Sutherland (at right) a $200 scholarship in the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s Better Methods Electric Contest, will be exhibited. Each com- 
munity will hear about work done by young people such as the six prize-winning 
members above, who were photographed last December at the club’s annual 
highspot—the National 4-H Club Congress. Three of these girls won their prizes 
for developing more efficient methods of doing housework. The fourth girl 
worked on a wiring project and the second boy set up a machine shop on his 
father’s farm. During National 4-H Club Week these and other activities spon- 
sored by the club will be publicized through banquets, store window displays 
and pageants. Such projects will give proof that “4-H Clubs do something.” 
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Dates to Remember 


March 2—Beginning of Lent 

March 5-13—National 4-H Club Week 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Day 

April 17—Easter Sunday 

April 30—Child Health Day 

April 30-May 7—National Baby Week 

April 30-May 7—National Boys and 
Girls Week. ‘Theme: Building for 
Citizenship 

May .8—Mother’s Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 

June 19—Father’s Day 

June 28-July 1—Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Home Econom- 
ics Association, San Francisco 

July 4—Independence Day 

July 3-9—National Education 
tion meetings, Boston 

October 10-15—American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, Denver 

November 16-18 — School Food Service 
Association annual conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Associa- 





From Here to There— 


Katharine Brown has been appointed 
educational and home economics direc- 
tor of the Cereal Institute in Chicago. 
Miss Brown, who did her undergradu- 
ate work at the University of Washing: 
ton, received her master of science de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University, this year. She was an officer 
in the Waves during the war and _ be- 
fore that, consulting dietitian at the 
Moore-White Clinic in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Elsie Buxman is now Eastern Home 
Service Director for Bendix Corpora- 
tion. She was formerly with the Betty 
Crocker Magazine of the Air program 
and prior to that was on the food staft 
of McCall’s Magazine. Miss Buxman 
is a University of Nebraska graduate. 

Mary Alice Currier, formerly as 
sistant director of personnel with the 
American Red Cross, has been ap- 
pointed dietitian at Barnard College. 
She succeeds Dorothy Quinn, who was 

(Concluded: on page 128) 
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understand the facts 
about commercially 


canned food ! 


This 48-page booklet is a gold mine of clear, 
comprehensive nutrition charts and tables. 
To name just a few, it covers essential nu- 
trients, vitamins, minerals, calories, and rec- 
ommended dietary allowances. 

But more important, it gives students a 
thorough and fundamental understanding of 
what happened to that can of food before they 
opened it! 

It explains how the can was made, why it 
may have been enamel-lined, how closed and 
sterilized. It tells how the foods were pre- 
pared, canned, sealed and cooked. It gives 
the laws covering canned foods, storage and 
use of canned foods, and even gives a brief 
and interesting history of canning! 

You'll find it an invaluable aid in giving 
your students a rounded, basic knowledge of 
what the government calls ‘‘One of the great- 
est laborsaving devices in the American 
home.” 

And here are some more wonderful finds 
for easy teaching! ALL FREE! 


“‘Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 
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...to help your students 


Just mail this coupon in for all or any of these 
or a handy teazhing aids! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-3-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me... 

——FREE copies of High School Manual 
——FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
——FREE copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes 
——FREE copies of Savory Tested Recipes 
——FREE copies of Coffee Facts 


Name eee 





School 





Street Address 





City _ Zone State______ 














OREGON 
STATE 








rear zo | COLLEGE 
AUGUST 12 School of 
ania, | HOME 
Conditioned” 1 ECONOMICS 
ne ok SUMMER 
Moura | SESSION 


FIELDS OF STUDY 
CLOTHING AND TEXTILES— 
Undergraduate: Textiles, Tailoring, Clothing 

for childven, Home Furnishings. 
Graduate: Dress design, textile design, His- 
toric Textiles. 
FOODS AND NUTRITION— 
Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition. 


Graduate: Recent Advances in Nutrition, 
Child Nutrition, Methods in Nutrition 
Research. 


INSTITUTION ECONOMICS— 

Graduate and Undergraduate: School Lunch 
Management, Institutional Food Buying. 

HOUSEHOLD ADMINISTRATION— 

Graduate and Undergraduate: Home Man- 
agement House, Child Development, Fam- 
ily Relationships, Nursery School, Func- 
tional Housing. 

HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION— 

Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual 
Aids for Teaching, Organization and Ad- 
ministration, Supervision of Home Projects. 





A STRONG VISITING STAFF 
DR. KARL BERNHARDT, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant Director St. George's 
School for Child Study, University of Toronto. 
MISS EMMA HARRIS, Assistant Professor of 
Child Development, Wash. State College. 
MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, Professor of Cloth- 
ing and Textiles, Michigan State College. 
MISS ALICE BIESTER, Head Foods and Nutri- 
tion Department, University of Minnesota. 
MISS UNA VERMILLION, Professor of Institu- 
tional Management, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. 











GRADUATE STUDENTS may followa sequence 
of courses in all fields to obtain a master’s 
degree in summer sessions. 

A.H.E.A. CONVENTION in San Francisco, 
June 28-July 1, may be attended, with 
credit, by regularly enrolled students. 


For further information write to: 


Sean, Director of Summer Sessions 
Fy * YF Dept. T 
“pagers OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


7) y 
¥ CORVALLIS, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 126) 


called back for active duty in the Navy 
beginning February first. 


Prudence Dorn has been appointed 
associate to Helen McCully, food edi- 
tor of McCall’s Magazine. Miss Dorn, 
who has been food consultant for the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company for the past 
two years, was graduated from Milwau- 
kee-Downer College. She was formerly 
home economist for Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc. of St. Louis. 


Essie L. Elliott, director of home eco- 
nomics for the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange since 1936, retired on 
January first. A former vice-president 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Miss Elliott had just com- 
pleted a two-year term as national 
chairman of the Home Economics in 
Business group. Miss Elliott’s plans for 
the immediate future are stated in three 
words—‘“‘Read, Travel and Write.” Her 
successor has not yet been named. 


Esther Foley, who has been Foods 
Editor of The American Home for the 
last two years has accepted the position 
of director of home economics for all 
of the McFadden Publications. Miss 
Foley's previous experience was with 
the New York Herald Tribune In- 
stitute. 


Helen E. Goodrich has been ap- 
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pointed director of consumer service for 
the Vegetable and Melon Industry of 
California and Arizona. 


Dorothy Siegert Lyle, who was _for- 
merly associate professor of textiles and 
clothing in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University, has 
joined the staff of the National Insti- 
tute of Cleaning and Dyeing in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. She will work on a 
new program designed to give fabric 
information to consumers. 


Jeanne Paris is the new Jean Allen, 
which is the professional name given 
to the Director of Home Economics at 
the Kroger Food Foundation. Miss 
Paris is a graduate of North Dakota 
State College and the University of 
Nebraska. Prior to this appointment 
she was an instructor in home eco- 
nomics and director of the home man- 
agement house of West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


Deborah Personius is Junket’s new 
“Mary Mason.” She succeeded Eleanor 
Ryrholm, who is now married and liv- 
ing on the West Coast. Miss Personius 
is a graduate of Cornell University. 


New H. E. Training Program 


SPECIAL training program recently 

started in Kansas emphasizes the 
development of a new field for home 
economists and electrical engineers. The 
program, sponsored by the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration of the USDA, 
was designed to give special training 
for work as electrification advisers on 
the staffs of rural power cooperatives. 

Already about one-fourth of the 
nearly 1,000 operating co-ops in the 
rural power field have such advisers 
and at least as many others are trying 
to recruit employees for positions al- 
ready approved. Some of those who have 
one electrification adviser are consid- 
ering adding another. 

While it is not always necessary to be 
a graduate of home economics or elec- 
trical engineering in order to qualify 
as electrification adviser, such training 
is usually a requisite. However, addi- 
tional training, such as is being pro- 
vided by the Kansas program, is neces- 
sary in order to bring general training 
into specific focus on cooperative electri- 
fication needs. 

The first training school, held at Kan- 
sas State College in Manhattan, Kan- 


sas, had an attendance of sixty people. 
This meeting provided a general de- 
scription of the job which the power co- 
ops expect the new advisers to’do and 
a cataloguing of the various means em- 
ployed in carrying it out. A continu- 
ing series of training conferences is 
planned at intervals of sixty to ninety 
days on such subjects as wiring, plumb- 
ing, sanitation, crop production, food 
preparation and storage, and lighting. 

This training will help electrification 
advisers, who work directly with rural 
people, to cooperate with other farm 
and extension service agencies. Its ul- 
timate goals are to improve the standard 
of living in rural areas through correct 
use of new electric appliances and 
equipment, to develop new uses of 
power and to teach rural people to 
function effectively as members of their 
power systems. 

Twelve of the thirty electric coop- 
eratives in Kansas already have em- 
ployed electrification advisers and others 
are looking for qualified people to fill 
existing vacancies. The field is open to 
both men and women throughout the 
United States. 
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Mineral Nutrition 
of Plants and Animals 


By Frank A. Gilbert 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Price $2.75 Pp. 131 1948 


Now that reference to tables showing 
“average” nutritive values has become 
second nature to many of us, it is well 
to be reminded of the variations from 
that average which occur in many of 
the foods we eat. This book, which 
discusses in detail the functions of min- 
erals in plant and animal life and the 
results of deficiencies in each, serves 
that purpose. The last chapter relates 
the rest of the book to human nutri- 
tion, noting that man depends on 
plants and animals for food. People 
who eat plenty of eggs, dairy products 
and meat are protected against marked 
mineral deficiencies, Dr. Gilbert notes, 
since animals, unable to survive on a 
really deficient diet, serve as an im- 
perfect screening device. On the other 
hand, plants grown on mineral-starved 
soil may sometimes flourish and _ their 
low food value go undetected. 

This book, while not by any means 
a popularized discussion of plant and 
animal nutrition, is easy and interest- 
ing reading. It is generously illustrated 
and has an extensive bibliography. 

—P.A. 


Menus and Recipes for 
the Discriminating Hostess 


By Ella Liner Lambert 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

Price $3.25 Pp. 416 1948 

This book is exactly what is claimed 
for it by its title. It is not a standard 
general cook book in the commonly ac- 
cepted sense of the term but pre- 
supposes that the hostess herself has a 
good understanding of basic cookery 
and wishes to make her table different 
and a bit out of the ordinary. On the 
other hand, do not get the idea that 
there is no basic cookery in the book— 
there is. This, however, comes into line 
more toward the latter pages. These 
deal with everyday meals with simpler 
cookery. The importance of vegetables 
in the diet is stressed and careful, exact 
directions are given for their selection, 
care, preparation and cooking. There 
is also an excellent chart covering the 
cooking of practically the whole vege- 
table family. 

The book starts with the very begin- 
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ning of homemaking — The Wedding 
Breakfast—which rather startles one at 
first. It then goes on to Sunday Break- 
fasts, really what we think of as 
brunches more than breakfasts. Here 
menus are given with detailed recipes 
for each menu immediately following, 
rather than under the usual headings 
of Breads, Desserts, etc. 

Mrs. Lambert’s “General Directions 
to Assure Satisfactory Results in Cook- 
ery” are well worth reading and follow- 
ing. The book itself contains a wealth 
of good recipes which one is not likely 
to find elsewhere. 

—Reviewed by Liry H. WALLACE 


How to Make 

Your Own Draperies 
By Kay Hardy 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 112 1948 


As the title implies, this book is ex- 
clusively a how-to-do report on making 
draperies and curtains of all types. It 
starts with a discussion of points to 
remember in selecting draperies for dif- 
ferent window arrangements. Then it 
proceeds with chapters on making glass 
curtains, lined or unlined draperies and 
trimming ideas. One chapter explains 
how to hang curtains and draperies; 
others show all sorts of ideas for val- 
ences, swags and tie backs, and for mak- 
ing window walls of draperies. A final 
chapter gives attractive suggestions for 
nursery, bathroom and kitchen curtains. 

The book is plentifully illustrated 
with photographs to show drapery ar- 
rangements in actual room settings. 
Even more useful are the many ex- 
planatory diagrams and idea sketches 
drawn by the author. —R.R. 


Home Furnishing 
(second edition) 


By Anna Hong Rutt 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 508 1948 


Mrs. Rutt, who has an M.A. degree 
in Art Education and is chairman of 
the Art Department at Northwestern, 
presents in this book a sound, clear ex- 
planation of decorating principles. An 
entire chapter is devoted to color, illus- 
trated with many color plates of in- 
teriors. 

Following an analysis and discussion 
of styles of architecture and furnishings, 





Mrs. Rutt divides the principal deco- 
rative movements into Renaissance, 
Baroque, Rococo and Neo-Classic, ex- 
plaining each in detail. — 

The section on home planning offers 
innumerable practical ideas for home 
furnishing, always with an eye on the 
pocketbook of the home owner and the 
apartment dweller. Chapters on table 
equipment, home accessories, flower ar- 
rangement, pictures for the home and 
rented rooms are equally practical. 

Problems for study, reading references 
and a comprehensive index all con- 
tribute to making this a very worth- 
while reference for classes in home 
furnishing. —B. M.S. 


A Treasury of 
Good Night Stories 


Edited by Caroline Horowitz 
Hart Publishing Company, New 


York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 189 1948 


The thirty-seven stories in this attrac- 
tive book have been chosen especially 
for bedtime reading. They are short, 
the language is simple and there are no 
disturbing ideas. Children love the 
stories because the story children do 
very much the same things that they 
do, or could do. A little boy finds a 
bird, a little girl plays a joke on her 
Daddy, etc. There is fantasy, too, and 
happy imagination and animals with 
rare humor. Each story is accompanied 
by a full page illustration in color 
drawn by Adolph Barreaux. —H.S.S. 


The Dolls of Yesterday 


By Eleanor St. George 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.C. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 204 1948 


Doll collectors will be delighted with 
this fascinating book on doll collecting 
in Europe and America during the 
past 200 years. From doll collectors all 
over the United States, the author has 
gathered information about their col- 
lections and photographs of their fav- 
orites. These photographs plus many 
other illustrations with informative cap- 
tions make this book an excellent guide 
for the amateur collector as well as an 
authentic reference for the experienced. 

From the first chapters on early 
Springfield dolls through Penny Dolls 
and Frozen Charlottes, Wax Dolls and 
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Helping students in Lent by offering recipe sug- - . e é 
eer gestions for extending fish? Teach how whole- with. highs protein whole-grain corneal 
oe grain NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT adds to the 
nutrition . . . supplements the protein with protein [ | 
™ and other nutrient qualities. Try these delicious 
me fish dishes worked out in the test kitchens of SHRIMP IN BASKETS 
i i i i 4 tbsp. butter or margarine 1 ¢. grated cheese 
the National Siugye srompany 4 rn on sa 6 NABISCO SHREDDED 
the 1 tsp. salt WHEAT biscuits 
ble am es Dash of cayenne pepper 7-oz. can shrimp 
&% ; a 2c. milk 3 hard-cooked eggs 
ar- ° ee: a - 
nd >) % y v Melt butter or margarine in saucepan; add flour, 
| Y salt, pepper. Blend well. Add milk gradually, 
—— stirring constantly; cook until thick. Add cheese; 
mes: stir until melted. Flatten tops of NABISCO 
on- SHREDDED WHEAT to make hollows; arrange 
th- on serving plate. Heat shrimp in canned liquid; 
me drain. Arrange shrimp on shredded wheat; pour 
a hot cheese sauce over each biscuit. Garnish with 
wedges of egg and stuffed olives. Serves 6. 
ow 
ac- 
lly 
rt, 
no 
he 
do 
ey 
a 
er 
nd 
ith 
. d SALMON and MUSHROOM STUFFED BAKED FISH 
lor SCALLOP 5-lb. whole fish 2%, tsp. salt 
Y, ¢. butter or margarine VY, tsp. pepper 
‘S. . “9 can salmon 1 thsp. chopped % ¢. chopped onions 3 ae. top milk 
i ie eomtgeagaga sie an: 10 slices bread, cubed 6 NABISCO SHREDDED 
Vy ¢. top milk WHEAT biscuits WHEAT biscuits, crumbled 
Vg tsp. celery salt Yq ¢. grated cheese Any dressed or drawn whole fish may be used 
Ys tsp. paprika for baking. Rinse thoroughly. Drain fish well. 
— , > ki d Rub inside with salt. Melt butter or margarine; 
Soe Swern) Cae ee Gna mee add onion and cook until tender. Combine ——— 
bones. Break into large flakes. Place bread, crumbled NABISCO 3 Ser 
. in greased baking dish. Heat to- SHREDDED WHEAT, salt, pepper i <a ee 
: gether soup, top milk, celery salt, and milk. Toss lightly with fork. 
ng paprika and parsley. Pour over sal- Pack stuffing loosely into cavity of 
he mon. Roll NABISCO SHREDDED fish. Sew edges together. Place, 
ull WHEAT biscuits into fine crumbs. underside down, on greased rack. 
as Sprinkle crumbs and cheese on top Bake, uncovered, in moderately hot 
y1- of salmon-soup mixture. Place un- oven (375° F.) allowing 10 to 16 
ve der broiler until top is brown and minutes per pound. (Baste with 
ny casserole is heated throughout— melted fat if fish seems dry.) Gar- 
p- about 5 to 10 minutes. Serves 4 to 6. nish with lemon, if desired. Serves 10. 
de 
in 
ly NABI O SH REDDED WHEAT FREE! Send penny-postcard for 
ils PER “Delicious, Nourishing Dishes for 
d The Original Niagara Falls Product breakfast, for luncheon, for din- 
: ner."’ National Biscuit Co., 444 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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“Guide to Correct Color” 


Teach Color Harmony 
in a logical, easy way 


with the 


COLOR 
HELM 


a rotating chart 
with 36 basic 
colors showing 
hundreds of har- 
monious color com- 
binations. Invaluable for teaching color 
harmony in clothing and home decorating 
classes. 

















Spectrum Color Helm 
(Model No, 11) $2.00 


The Women's 
Wearing Apparel 
Color Helm 





shows how to as- 
semble costume 
colors and how to 
add variety by an 
endless number of 
color combinations 
‘in suit, blouse, hat 
and bag. 


Women's Wearing Apparel 
Color Helm (Model No, 31) $1.00 


Free with order for both—Story of Color Booklet 
= Descriptive folder sent free. 


COLOR HELM, INC. 


201 E. Ridgewood Ave. Ridgewood, N. J. 























Now 900 can 
design and 
make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do—easily, 
speedily and... per- a 
fectly fitting! We 


PRECISIO 
DRAPING 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 
39 carefully charted and illustrated 
chapter-lessons. $4.00 
— even without a knowledge of 

dressmaking, can, by following the les- 
sons in \his book, give herself a thorough 
foundation in ¢=rment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of cre- 
ating a costume on the form, which is pre- 
ferred by many famous designers and leaders 
in the garment industry, as the most success- 
ful way of developing a dress design. It is a 
method which teaches basic body lines and 
design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Mrs, Link brings to this book the success- 
ful experience of her famous course in 
PRECISION DRAPING. From the material 
in thif book, you will learn how to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes. 
Y from simple sports clothes to elabo- 

rate evening gowns 
Y from tailored suits to the dressiest 

dinner svits. 
Y as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 
This material has been thoroughly tested by 
students of the author. Many of them are 
now in designing shops of their own. 


SEND NO MONEY — Write us, sending 
your name and address, and we will 
send you a copy for 10 days’ free exam- 
ination on approval. You can then pay 
or return the book. Write to Dept. PHE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
ec a a aaa 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 130) 


Redlar Dolls to the final chapters on 
modern commercial doll makers, 
Humpty Dumpty and Jenny Wrens, the 
reader’s interest is held by amusing 
historical incidents and related infor- 
mation on early American home life. 

Although the collecting of antique 
dolls is limited by their relative scarc- 
ity, anyone can, without too much ex- 
pense, acquire a small group. And a 
few dolls do not involve the problems 
of care and housing faced by the avid 
collector. Furthermore, it is fun just 
knowing. about dolls and their _his- 
tories. You will agree after fifteen min- 
utes spent reading The Dolls of Yes- 
terday. 


Hand Made Jewelry 


By Louis Wiener 

D. Van Nostrand Co., New York 

Price $2.75 Pp. 210 1948 

The sub-title of this book is A Man- 
ual of Techniques, and it is just that— 
a manual of well-illustrated techniques 
set down by a master craftsman for 
study by the novice jewelry worker. 
The author, who is in the department 
of vocational education in the New 
York University School of Education, 
suggests that in order to use the book 
best, the information presented in any 
unit should be read carefully, then ap- 
plied to actual practice and then re- 
read immediately after the practice. 

Although it is difficult to learn any 
craft without actual instruction, this 
book would be the next best thing to 
an instructor. One of its helpful fea- 
tures is excellent photographs of actual 
steps in working with jewelry tools. 
These are further explained by dia- 
grams. Mr. Wiener shows the use of 
various tools, soldering, the art of 
molding metal, the techniques of bring- 
ing a design out of metal surface to low 
or bas relief, directions for stone set- 
ting, wire working, etching, enameling 
and many other skills. In addition to 
an index, there is a valuable appendix 
which gives not only tests for melting 
points of metals and tables of their 
weight, but also directions for making 


a convenient jeweler’s workbench. 
—R.R. 


Worth Knowing About— 

Symposia on Nutrition, Volume I, is 
published by the Robert Fould Research 
Foundation, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, un- 
der the auspices of the College of Medi- 
cine, University of Cincinnati. 

This volume presents papers prepared 
for the Symposium on Nutritional An- 
emia held in Cincinnati in 1947, with 
Dr. E. V. McCollum as president. Vari- 
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Practical Polly 


ous aspects of each individual field are 
presented by specialists in the field and 
the whole correlated in a manner which 
stresses the chemical, physiological and 
clinical phases. The Foundation hopes 
by this publication to stimulate closer 
relationship among individuals and or- 
ganizations interested in nutrition prob- 
lems, thus extending knowledge in these 
activities—a praiseworthy purpose and 
a commendable contribution. 
—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves 


Food Value Charts, first published by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Health 
in 1946, have been brought up to date 
and better adapted to the classroom. 
The new charts, which show the rela- 
tive amounts of individual nutrients in 
different foods, use figures for cooked 
rather than raw foods as in the 1946 
edition. The newly revised Recom- 
mended Dietary Allowances are printed 
on the back of each chart. For greater 
convenience, the charts have been made 
larger and printed on heavier paper 
than before. The set of twelve is sold 
by the Philadelphia Child Health So- 
ciety, N.E. Corner Seventh and Delan- 
cey Streets, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
for $1.00. 

Homemaker’s Meat Recipe Book 
gives directions for preparing all kinds 
of meat including variety meats and 
leftovers. In addition, it contains a 
section on cakes, cookies and other 
baked goods. For copies write the Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, Home 
Economics Department, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Selected High Altitude Recipes, by 
Lillian S. Kennedy, is a collection of re- 
cipes especially developed for the Rocky 
Mountain region. The proportions are 
adapted for Denver, which is 5,000 feet 
above sea level, but directions are given 
for altering them at other elevations. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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WAX HOUSEKEEPING ROUTINE 
FOR A KITCHEN 


What to use 
Where to use it 
How often 


Linoleum floors—Although Paste or Liquid Cleaning 
and Polishing Wax are often used with excellent results, a 
Self Polishing Wax—like Johnson’s Glo-Coat—is preferred 
by most homemakers. It requires no rubbing or buffing to 
bring a Self Polishing Wax to a bright high luster. Naturally 
its great popularity is understandable for use on a surface 
which is so often washed. Self Polishing Wax gives linoleum 
a handsome glossy finish — protects it from wear and tear 
—helps keep it clean. You'll find that Self Polishing Wax 
applied every week or two—or after each washing — will 
make linoleum last years longer and keep it shining and 
beautiful. 


Asphalt and rubber tile floors—Only Self Polishing 
Wax is recommended for this type of flooring. (The com- 
position of these floors will not permit the use of either 
Paste Wax or Liquid Polishing Wax.) Applied after each 
washing Self Polishing Wax gives these floors a bright, 
protective shine—makes them last years longer. Spilled 
things wipe up quickly and easily. 


Window sills and Venetian blinds—Many housewives 
prefer Cream Wax for use on these surfaces; however either 
Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax or Paste Wax can also 
be used. Wax will protect the sills from rain spots and the 
special cleaning ingredients in Cream Wax easily remove 
dirt and stains. An application of Cream Wax for window 
sills is recommended as often as once a month. Venetian 
blinds need re-waxing less often. A wax coat applied three 
or four times a year should be sufficient to keep them clean 
and protected from the sun. 


White woodwork and cabinets— Although Paste and 
Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax give fine results, Cream 
Wax—the newest type of household wax polish—is espe- 
cially recommended for these surfaces. It is favored, first, 
because it contains special cleaning agents which remove 





dirt and fingerprints with just a wipe, and, second, because 
it is so easy to polish—requires so little rubbing. For the 
woodwork around the floors and around the doors and 
windows, Cream Wax applied twice a year should be sufli- 
cient. Swinging doors and often-opened cabinets may need 
an application of Cream Wax once a month or more 
frequently if necessary to clean off the fingerprints and keep 
the surfaces shining. You will find you can touch up areas 
which need it without having to re-wax the entire surface. 


Kitchen furniture—-Here again Cream Wax is recom- 
mended, although Paste or Liquid Cleaning and Polishing 
Wax could well be used if the furniture needs extra protec- 
tion. You will find that Cream Wax used at least twice a 
year on most kitchen furniture will protect it quite 
adequately from scuffs and scratches. Also, you will be 
delighted to discover that Cream Wax will help to keep the 
paint colors from fading. 


Refrigerator—Most homemakers favor Cream Wax for 
use on the refrigerator. They find it helps protect the lus- 
trous porcelain from scratches and keeps this important 
food storage equipment clean and sanitary. You will prob- 
ably find that Cream Wax applied every three or four 
months will be enough to protect your refrigerator and 
keep it gleaming. In between waxings, of course, use a damp 
cloth to keep the white surfaces spotless. 


Shelves— Paste, Liquid Cleaning and Polishing or Cream 
Wax is suggested for use on shelves. You will get best 
results if you use Paste or Liquid Cleaning and Polishing 
Wax on shelves where things are likely to be spilled and 
consequently where you need extra protection. Cream Wax 
will give ample protection to shelves where you store linens, 
dishes, etc. An application of any of these waxes twice a 
year should protect shelves and make them easy to clean. 


Working surfaces—If the working surfaces in your 
kitchen need maximum protection (as most do), you will 
probably be best pleased with the results you get using 
Paste or Liquid Cleaning and Polishing Wax. You will be 
the best judge of how often to apply a new coat of wax but 
every two or three months should be often enough. 


Metal Fixtures—Here again, because of the protection 
it gives, most housewives prefer to use Paste Wax. Paste 
Wax applied two or three times a year will protect your 
metal fixtures and keep them rust-free and shining. 
Obviously, the shining metal adds life and sparkle to your 
kitchen. Protection against rust will save you money. 


FREER! Teaching aids for Home Economists. See Coupon Service 
Section. 

Home Economist’s Handbook « Bulletin—“100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home” e Student Folder « Classroom Teaching Chart « New 
Informative Bulletin —“Care of Floors” « Motion picture —“Beauty 


for Keeps” 


Consumer Education Department, S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
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The Bulletin 


Board 





HIRTY-FIVE years of experience 

with posters has given the National 

Safety Council’s publications a high 
grade of effectiveness that few other 
series have attained. The purpose of 
these posters is to educate and, while 
the shock techniques frequently em- 
ployed may not be appropriate to the 
home economics department, the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based should 
be a valuable source of inspiration to 
the teacher. 

In the forward of their 1949 Direc- 
tory of Occupational Safety Posters the 
Council gives a few general directions 
for their use in factories. One is that 
posters be selected objectively; in other 
words, they should be chosen to fit par- 
ticular problems in the individual plant. 
A second suggestion is to place posters 
strategically. ‘Those with brief messages, 
known as the “flash” type, should be 
used where traffic keeps moving. Those 
with long messages are most effective 
in washrooms, stock rooms, lunch rooms 
and working areas. 

A third rule is to display posters at- 
tractively, never putting more than 
three on a bulletin board. Adequate 
illumination and attractive backgrounds 
are considered essential. The Council 
suggests protecting permanent instruc- 
tional posters and wall charts with glass 
or plastic coverings. The fourth sug- 
gestion is to change posters frequently 
—at least once a week. Another idea 
which may be of use to teachers is, 
when a poster is displayed on a bul- 





LITMLE BOVS do too... 














This poster is one of a_ series pre- 
pared by the National Safety Council 
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letin board with other material, to add 
some notice, clipping or announcement 
every day. Of course, stale material 
should be removed at the same time. 

Alternating humorous and serious, 
long message and short message types 
is another hint from the Council. An 
example of the humorous, short mes- 
Sage type is the cartoon on this page, 
which stresses a point brought out else- 
where in this issue: Big Boys need Big 
Breakfasts. 


Book on Exhibits 

Teachers who are responsible for 
for planning displays in school show- 
cases or at county fairs will want to 
read Planning Your Exhibit by Janet 
Lane and Beatrice K. Tolleris. This 
28-page booklet tells how to use dis- 
play props like pictures and models to 
best advantage. Tips on materials to 
use, when to use them, technical fac- 
tors to consider and how to meet com- 
petition from nearby exhibits are also 
given. The booklet is published by 
the National Publicity Council, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
and sells for $1. 


Bright Lights 

For schools whose display budgets in- 
clude lighting equipment, a new way to 
give exhibits color will be of interest. 
Amplex Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York, is making a new spotlight or floor- 
light reflector attachment which pro- 
vides any of seventeen separate color 
changes in a matter of seconds. This 
color clip, which fits any Par-38 spot- 
light reflector lamp, has an interchange- 
able louvre that is said to cut off all 
side spill of white or colored light. 


Tips on Displays 

As the end of the school year draws 
near, many __ teachers, especially in 
clothing departments, plan displays of 
work done by their students. Since an 
exhibit is good public relations only 
when it is interesting, the problem of 
what makes up an effective display 
should be considered. According to 
Harry A. Swenson, Director of Displays 
for Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, a good exhibit has four charac- 
teristics: it identifies you, your organiza- 
tion and your idea; it is pleasing and 
effective; it carries your message; it has 
remembrance value. A simple display is 
often the best way to achieve these 
goals, Mr. Swenson says, pointing out 
that often exhibitors try to say too 
much and make no point at all. 


How One Clothing Teacher 
Uses Her Bulletin Boards 


Teachers everywhere are finding new 
ways to use the bulletin board. Some- 
times ingenious display ideas are 
mothered by the necessity for an ef- 
fective visual teaching device; at other 
times they are prompted by a deter- 
mination to have an attractive depart- 
ment despite poor equipment and a 
limited budget. 

The four bulletin boards in the cloth- 
ing laboratory at South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls have an impor- 
tant place in the teaching plan. Fannie 
D. Horn, the clothing teacher, writes us 
that she sometimes uses one board as a 
post-demonstration memory refresher. 
On it she tacks a set of diagrams cover- 
ing all the essential points of an opera- 
tion just demonstrated. When construc- 
tion problems arise, students can go to 
the bulletin board and see at close 
range details they may have missed dur- 
ing the discussion. Two large boards 
are used for this purpose—one for ele- 
mentary and another for advanced 
courses. 


Two smaller bulletin boards feature 
current events. One, called What’s New, 
displays clippings about new develop- 
ments in the clothing field such as new 
buttonhole attachments for sewing ma- 
chines, the latest thing in pinking scis- 
sors, new finishes for fabrics etc. Even 
more popular is the other small board, 
called Fashion Corner, which exhibits 
pictures of the latest fashions clipped 
from magazines and newspapers. 

Since all the bulletin boards are in 
constant use, Miss Horn says she has 
prepared a special notions chart which 
can be stored when not on display. For 
this she purchased samples of all the 
notions which are used in the clothing 
department and then mounted them on 
a sturdy background as a permanent 
exhibit. 

Miss Horn, like many other clothing 
teachers, knows the value of bulletin 
boards and posters in teaching and in 
giving background information so de- 
sirable for a broad, general knowledge 
of a subject where most of the instruc- 
tion is necessarily technical. Perhaps 
you, too, have ideas that might be 
shared with other teachers—specific 
plans for displays, original ideas about 
construction materials to use on bul- 
letin boards, or new ways to interest 
students in working on the classroom 
bulletin board. If you have, write to 
this column and tell us about them. 
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EATING AT LESS COST! 


@ Full year field check conducted by 19 
ee cd best = Bg Universities* on 12 commonly used 

PH PLE: Fruits and Vegetables in their four 
& EXAM . pENNY % marketable forms—Fresh, Frozen, 
ASPARAGU snail prices ol in Glass and in Cans—provides 

, significant data on meeting today’s 








living costs. 


SOUND RECOMMENDATION 


Results of this pioneering coast-to-coast research yeget4 for penny» “ rs more 
again demonstrate the importance of canned foods this: Penny 
in relation to improved national nutrition. We are in : 
confident that the more closely you study the known 4 food . tional va a the game 
nutritional values of foods in cans, their high percentage e ; 

of year-round availability, and their Jow cost generally, | in car ass—les8 ee foods 


the more justified will you feel in recommending 
| aa=" 


them to all those who look to you for guidance. 
Booklet giving full details of the Comparative Cost and Avail- ee - *For full details see ‘‘Com- 
ability Study on 12 fruits and vegetables. Copies of previously eee parative Cost and Avail- 


published booklet, “Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spotlight" ability of Canned, C ilaes- 
ed, Frozen, and Fresh 





are also yours for the asking. Fruits and Vegetables” 
in the April, 1948 issue 
rane leriiainninsde cies. ot theta te 
Please send me, free of charge,........ copies of the new g : para Dietetic 
F booklet entitled: ‘“Canned Foods in the Economic Spotlight.” 4 ‘i 2 
FE PAO oN SRS a 5 Yt Se Oye, «is, oe a nea ae ea bf 
E IN oss 658 CSN as de ors « dE ES Oa # CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 
a MI eS athe ta, bot Zone 566k Sn ee if 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
b [a] PIN So ba cd's cale's copies of ‘‘Canned Foods in the & 
E Nutritional Spotlight.” 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





DUCATION should get into tele- 
vision on the ground floor while 
there is still time, Martha A. Gable 
writes in December’s School Manage- 
ment. While recognizing that television 
receivers are still out of the question in 
most classrooms, she feels that schools 
can develop strong public relations pro- 
grams by utilizing the “‘public service” 
time of television stations. She cites the 
experience of Philadelphia schools as 
an example of what can be done. Last 
year four telecasts a week, planned and 
produced by school personnel, were pre- 
sented over Philadelphia stations. 
Young Philadelphia Presents, one of the 
programs which is being continued this 
year, described a variety of school ac- 
tivities from reading, writing and arith- 
metic to dramatics and Boy Scouts. 
Miss Gable warns that there are sev- 
eral points to remember’ in choosing 
material for students to present: School 
programs should not be too “educa- 
tional” since the general public is not 
interested in education as such. Stu- 
dents should not try to present pro- 
grams which will cause unfavorable 
comparison with professional entertain- 
ers. All programs should have plenty 
of action and humor, and they should 
have as few participants as possible. 


Kerosene Projector 

Filmstrips and slides can now be 
shown even in schools which do not 
have electricity. A new Beseler projector 
has been made which is operated by 
either gasoline or kerosene. It will run 
for one and one-half hours with one 
filling. The projector operates at ten 
to twenty feet and projects a six-foot 
square image on the screen. 


Making a Movie? 

Groups who are planning to make 
health films will want to look at A Pro- 
posed Health Film Program for Amer- 
ica. This guide to making movies on 
health includes suggestions for subjects 
and information about distribution, 
cost, audience development and promo- 
tion techniques. 


Film on Grooming 


The four fundamentals of appearance 
—good health, good posture, cleanliness 
and neatness—are stressed in Coronet’s 
new film, How to Be Well Groomed. 
Two students, Don and Sue, who are 
models of good grooming, demonstrate 
the techniques they use to assure this 
attractive appearance. Mary E. Weath- 
ersby, head of the homemaking educa- 
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tion department at Mississippi State 
College, was educational collaborator in 
the making of this one-reel, sound 
movie. It can be purchased from Cor- 
onet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Ill. The price is $90 for the color 
version and $45 for the black and white. 


Demonstrator on Television 

A new field for home economists has 
an early exponent in Dione Lucas of 
CBS. Mrs. Lucas is a video demonstra- 
tor with a half-hour cooking program 
over a New York station. Believing 
that most women are pretty good plain 
cooks, she features such gourmet-type 
recipes as minestra and lobster bisque. 
Proper timing and plenty of preplan- 
ning must go into each program, since 
three dishes have to be prepared in 
exactly a half hour. A graduate of Cor- 
don Bleu, Mrs. Lucas has written sev- 
eral cook books and conducts a cook- 
ing school in addition to appearing on 
the television program. 


Movie on Nylon 

The first movie on nylon is now 
available. Filmed in technicolor, the 
29-minute picture centers around a Du 
Pont chemist, his family and their ex- 
periences with nylon. It opens with a 
brief discussion of the chemistry and 
manufacture of nylon and then goes 
on to show the many uses for which its 
properties make it suitable. Sheer stock- 
ings, automobile tires, glider tow ropes, 
luggage, curtains and children’s clothes 
are among the examples of nylon’s ver- 
satility illustrated by the film. The film 
can be borrowed from E. I. du Pont 





This nightgown, which keeps its pleats 
after washing, is one of many nylon 
products featured in This is Nylon 


de Nemours and Company, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


Films on Electricity 


Home economics teachers will be in- 
terested in a number of the films in the 
NEMA’s 1948-49 Movie Guide. Elec. 
tric equipment, lighting, woolen yarn 
and nutrition are among the varied sub- 
jects listed in this guide to 16 mm edu- 
cational films relating to the electric in- 
dustry. The new booklet is a successor 
to the EMPIC catalog issued in 1946 
and 1947. For a copy write to the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, 155 East 44th Street, New York 
1], Nias 


U.S. Sardine Film 

Sardine catching and processing in 
Maine is the subject of Jt’s the Maine 
Sardine, a new Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice educational film. It was first shown 
at the conventions of the National 
American Wholesale Grocer’s Associa- 
tion and the National Canners Associa- 
tion last January. Prints of the 16mm, 
color, sound film can be obtained from 
the Division of Information, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
The borrower pays transportation 
charges. 


Films Worth Knowing About— 


Installment Buying 

16mm; sound. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Til. 
Collaborator: Albert Haring, Ph.D., 
Professor of Marketing, Indiana Univer- 
sity. Cost: $45 black and white; $90 
color. 

The experiences of a young doctor 
who buys his office furniture on an in- 
stallment plan are used as an object 
lesson in the pitfalls of this sort of 
credit. 


A Pioneer Home 

One reel, sound. Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Til. 
Collaborator: Viola Theman, Ph.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Education, North- 
western University. Price: $45 black 
and white; $90 color. 

This film, for primary and intermedi- 
ate grades, shows what the pioneer 
home was really like. The furnishings, 
the physical surroundings and the part 
played by each member of the family 
are stressed. 
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For automatic controls, cool clean kitchens, 
exact baking, simmer-save top burners, and 
dozens of other time, food and money saving 
advantages...GAS has got it with “CP”! 
Women everywhere know it... 25,500,000 
homes now cook with gas...a million more 
joined the swing to gas last year. 


“CP” Is An Unbiased Buyers’ Guide 


“CP” specifications, for the glistening new 
automatic gas ranges that bear the “CP” seal, 
are adopted by the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association on recommendations 
made by home economists and engineers of 
the American Gas Association, the LP-Gas 
Association, gas utilities and leading manu- 
facturers. This is your assurance of supe- 
rior cooking performance, convenience and 
economy. 


Top Manufacturers Make “CP” Models 


You'll find the “CP” seal on the top model 
automatic gas ranges built by all the leading 
manufacturers. To the high minimum “CP” 
performance and convenience requirements, 
each manufacturer adds individual features 
of his own—which means that there’s an auto- 
matic gas range built to “CP” standards for 
every income—every kitchen. Select the make 


you prefer—but MAKE SURE IT’S “CP”. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Glimpses of Life in Japan 


By Dora S. Lewis 


Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


ERHAPS you feel acquainted with 

the Japanese, They have been 

members of your classes. You have 
admired their prints, their silks, their 
kimonos. The Japanese cherry blossom 
may be in your gardens, the sheen of 
Japanese lacquerware and the beauty 
of Japanese pottery may appear in your 
homes. Certainly, Mount Fujiama is a 
familiar scene on travel posters, postal 
stamps and pamphlets. ‘These are typi- 
cal of Japan; indeed, Japan would be 
less picturesque and less charming with- 
out them. 

However, since World War II com- 
mitted the United States to a respon- 
sible role in the rehabilitation of Japan, 
we must move more significantly to- 
ward understanding the traditions, the 
customs, the values of these people, In 
fact, one of the responsibilities that 
the movement toward world peace 
places on all of us is to study the con- 
temporary cultures of our world neigh- 
bors, to understand and appreciate their 
strengths, and to accept their differ- 
ences until they themselves are con- 
vinced that change will be to their ad- 
vantage. Many avenues are open to us. 
Among them are cultivating acquaint- 
ances with the representatives of na- 
tions in our midst and studying their 
historical development and their con- 
temporary cultures. And I would sug- 
gest correspondence between _profes- 
sional groups and university and high 
school students as important means to 
new ways of thinking about them. 

The Japanese seem like close neigh- 
bors to those of us who have had the 
privilege of going on one of the island 
hopping trips made regularly by the 
United States Military Transport Com- 
mand to carry military and civilian per- 
sonnel for the Occupation Staff, mail 
and the quantities of supplies needed 
to support the occupation program. 
The route includes stops in Hawaii, 
Johnson Islands, Kwjalein, Guam and 
then Tokyo, a colorful, exciting trip to 
one who had never ventured beyond 
Hawaii. It was my privilege to have 
this experience as Home Economics 
Consultant to the Civilian Information 
and Education Division of the General 
Headquarters ‘Staff of the United States 
Army in June of 1948, and to become, 
for the summer, a part of the immense 
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Last summer Mrs. Lewis served as home economics consultant to the Civilian In- 
formation and Education Division of General MacArthur’s staff. In this article 
she tells her impressions of Japanese homelife and the part home economics edu- 
cation can take in the reeducation of the Japanese people to a democratic life 


cooperative endeavor to rehabilitate 
and to democratize Japan that has been 
underway between American and Japa- 
nese governments since the autumn of 
1945. 

I spent two rewarding days in Hono- 
lulu where Cary D. Miller arranged 
conferences with university teaching 
and extension staff members, with the 
Territorial Supervisor of Home _ Eco- 
nomics and with Japanese women who 
had recent contact with life in Japan 
as well as home economics education in 
Hawaii. My purpose was to learn from 
the experiences these women had had, 
what from American home economics 
was most needed and most acceptable 
to Japanese homemakers. 


My first three weeks in Tokyo were 
spent in supplementing the information 
on conditions and developments in 
Japan that had been gained in Hawaii 
and through extensive reading of re- 
ports of the occupation program sup- 
plied by the War Department as well 
as such other sources as Ruth Bene- 
dict’s The Chrysanthemum and _ the 
Sword. 1 found the permanent staff 
members of the Civil Information and 
Education section generous in sharing 
their experiences and clear in what they 
hoped I could do. 

The Japanese Ministry of Education 
assigned an excellent interpreter to my 
program. She was not only an excel- 
lent interpreter but was interested in 





Except for the plain woeden walls, it would be difficult to tell this Japanese 
sewing laboratory from many American classrooms. Note the Western dresses 
in the background. This picture was taken at the Fourth Tokyo High School 
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strengthening homemaking education. 
Her husband was an architect inter- 
ested in improving plans for homes 
and homemaking rooms and equipment, 
and her mother-in-law was a grand rep- 
resentative of the older generation of 
Japanese women who have been active 
and effective leaders in civic affairs. 
She was a principal of a private sec- 
ondary school and director of a chil- 
dren’s hospital in a beautiful section 
of Tokyo. Among other things, these 
people arranged a housing tour that in- 
cluded visits to homes both rural and 
urban, from the lowest income levels 
to the highest. In each of the homes 
visited, we were received with cordial 
hospitality and the details of home liv- 
ing were revealed with sincerity and 
pride. 

Houses for lower income groups are 
very small and crowded together in lim- 
ited land space. Japanese families are 
large. Four or more children are usual 
and there are many two and three gen- 
eration families living under one roof. 
Middle and upper income families have 
beautiful homes with landscaped gar- 
dens that become a part of the living 
area in summer and spring because the 
living room walls slide back to open 
the entire side of the house to the out 
of doors. There is no furniture in liv- 
ing areas except perhaps a low table 
for dining. The Japanese sit upon the 
floor, which is covered with thick mats 
made of tightly pressed rice straw cov- 
ered with fine rush matting. 

Each living room has a tokonoma, or 
alcove where a picture scroll and a 
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flower arrangement are displayed. It is 
the point of focus in the room. What 
the fireplace is to living rooms in 
American houses, the tokonoma is to 
the Japanese room—a center of interest 
and the only decorated part of the 
room. Guests are seated before this 
alcove and are entertained by the pic- 
tures, the flower arrangement and other 
art objects that appear there. Storage 
walls are usual. Beds, which consist of 
two padded quilts per bed, roll up in 
the daytime, and are stored on shelves 
behind the storage wall during the day. 
Little space is assigned to kitchens and 
work areas, and I saw few kitchens that 
were well equipped or arranged for 
convenience. 

Baths are an important ritual in the 
life of the Japanese. Before the evening 
meal the family members take a sponge 
bath followed by immersion in a deep 
tub of very hot water. Because of fuel 
shortage, one tub of hot water has to 
serve all members of the family in turn. 
Following the bath, crisp clean cotton 
kimonos are donned for a relaxed eve- 
ning at home. It was very usual in the 
early evening to see fathers sitting on 
stools in front of their homes obvi- 
ously fresh out of their baths with in- 
fants and toddlers on their knees and 
other children playing around them. 
Fathers seem to share child care re- 
sponsibilities in the evenings and on 
holidays. Picnic groups with fathers in 
the lead are usual Sunday sights, and 
on all visits to shrines, we saw parents 
and children on pilgrimages. Mothers 
are the shoppers, so daytime hours 


Slipper-shod girls weigh and mix ingredients in the foods laboratory of the 
Fourth Tokyo High School. For a good comparison with’ American schools, 
contrast this classroom with the home economics cottage kitchen on page 142 
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found many women with contented 
babies securely tied to their backs on 
the streets of the villages and towns. 
Entire families working in gardens were 
also usual sights in rural communities. 
Shopping centers have rows of sidewalk 
stalls and hordes of people clicking 
along on their wooden getas examining 
and buying wares. 

Three types of dress are common in 
modern Japan—the mompe, a slacks 
type of costume, western dress and the 
traditional kimono. The majority of 
men and the younger women wear west- 
ern dress for business but the kimono 
remains the favored dress on festive 0o¢ 
casions and at home. Kimonos have 
changed little in line and design in 
the past two hundred years, but they 
vary in material, length of sleeve, color 
and decoration according to the age 
of the wearer, the occasion, the season 
of the year. Women wear four differ- 
ent types of kimonos in a year. ‘The 
four seasons are definitely reflected in 
the patterns and material of their ki- 
monos. The haori (short coat) is worn 
generally from autumn to early spring. 
In spring the haori is abandoned in 
favor of a lined kimono. In summer 
the kimono is of unlined cotton ma- 
terial. The Japanese are faithful to the 
rules seasonal changes in 
clothing. 

The tea ceremony which is a refined 
practice in Japanese homes requires pa- 
tient training. Both the hostess and the 
guests follow a strict form of etiquette 
developed through the ages. Long 
hours of school time for homemaking 
education has gone into perfecting the 
techniques for this formal service. Most 
schools that I visited had an etiquette 
room where formal entertaining is done 
flower at 


governing 


lessons on 
the participation of 


and where the 
rangement and 
hostess and guests in the tea ceremony 
are taught. 

Throughout the history of Japan, the 
education of girls and women has been 
based upon the idea that the chief ob 
ject of women’s existence was to be- 
come good wives and wise mothers in 
the narrow interpretation of obedience 
to husband. They were supposed to do 
the gardening, marketing, cleaning, 
cooking, sewing, caring for children and 
to possess some of the arts of Japanese 
women such as flower arrangement, em 
broidery and the formalities of dining. 
Women, it seems, had no need for 
learning to think for themselves, to 
seek further education, to guide their 
children toward good citizenship or to 
participate in community affairs. 

On visits to secondary schools and 
colleges, we were received with cordi- 
ality and in every instance, arrange- 
ments had been made for showing the 

(Concluded on page 174) 
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Make the AHEA Convention 
Your Vacation This Year 


T IS none too early to plan that 

trip to San Francisco for the AHEA 

Convention June 28 to July 1. 
Start planning now so that you can 
combine your vacation time with a trip 
to the convention. 

What are the advantages of attend- 
ing a national convention? ‘There are 
many. First, it is an inspiration. It 
provides an opportunity to meet the 
authors of the text books which you 
studied long hours. Names familiar to 
you through articles in home economics 
magazines become personalities when 
you see these people at the conven- 
tion. By listening to group discus- 
sions you learn how other home econ- 
omists have met or solved their prob- 
lems. It may be a new solution for 
some teaching problem or a new ap- 
proach or technique in a demonstra- 
tion that will inspire you to better 
work, 

Secondly, there is opportunity for 
social growth. You’ grow through 
meeting and talking with people from 
different parts of the country and ac- 
quire understanding of different cus- 
toms and habits. For example, if the 
meeting were to be held in eastern 
Pennsylvania, it would be interesting to 
learn about the Amish people and the 
people known as the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man or Pennsylvania Dutch. Knowl- 
edge of their beliefs and ideas would 
give a new understanding of their 
gaily decorated furniture and very plain 
clothes. In San Francisco you may 
meet Chinese, Japanese and Mexicans 
for the first time. Learning their cus- 
toms and seeing their art will be stimu- 
lating. 

Thirdly, there is a mental growth. A 
group of home economists can not meet 
for even a short time before there is 
an exchange of ideas on various sub- 
jects. Perhaps one teacher will tell 
about a style show given by her stu- 
dents from which you will get an idea 
for your next year’s fashion display. 

These are only a few of the many 
reasons why it is worth while to attend 
an AHEA Convention. Who can for- 
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get the ideas, helpful materials, gifts, 
yes and even the sore feet one gets 
from the exhibit hall? 

A convention is learning in its most 
interesting form. Mob psychology 
sweeps you into attending a meeting 
that you thought you were too tired to 
attend. There you learn new things, 
meet new people and leave feeling 
happy that you took time to attend. 

It is important to plan your time at 
the convention. Register early, study 
your program, mark all of the meetings 
that are musts and then make definite 
plans. On a separate sheet of paper 
list all meetings and their scheduled 
times. Next study the tours and list 
the ones that you wish to join. These 
can be worth while for in many in- 
stances organizations will open their 
doors to a national convention of home 
economists when they cannot for the 
general public. Take as many trips as 
you possibly can. 

Include as much of the convention 
program in your schedule as possible. If 
you are at the convention with a group 
of friends, plan to attend different meet- 
ings, then get together later and ex- 
change notes. It is easier to meet new 
people and to make friends when you 
are alone and, as said before, making 


new friends is an important reason 
for attending a national convention. 

When planning your budget for the 
convention, set aside enough money 
for banquets, luncheons and tours. 
Lack of money may cause you to miss 
something that you will regret later. 

The AHEA Convention is the place 
to go if you are unhappy in your pres- 
ent position. The AHEA features a 
job information service which has been 
very popular the last few years. On 
the other hand, after exchanging ideas 
and talking with home economists from 
other parts of the country or in differ- 
ents fields, you may go home feeling 
very happy about your own job. 

How to travel to the convention 
will depend upon how far you live, 
how much time you have for the trip 
and how much money you want to 
spend. If you have plenty of time, a 
leisurely trip by automobile would be 
much fun. Many gasoline companies 
distribute touring information which 
includes marked maps, historic and 


scenic information, toll charges, and 
hotel, motor court, tourist home and 
trailer camp information.! 
One of the best known guide books 
to eating places is Adventures in Good 
(Continued on page 175) 





By Melinda Jane Fiat 


State Teachers College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
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HE use of projected visual aids in 
education has been the subject of 


considerable discussion for many 
years. From 1918, the time of the first 
controlled experiment on the effective- 
ness of visual aids, until the present 
time, many studies have been made on 
the subject. Most of them have indi- 
cated that projected visual aids are 
effective in most fields of education. 

There has been some question in the 
minds of home economics teachers as 
to the value of using projected visual 
aids. ‘The questionable quality of many 
films has discouraged a large number 
of teachers. Other teachers have recog- 
nized these difficulties, but have felt 
that films were effective to some degree 
and have attempted to use them. 

One means of analyzing the problem 
of the use of projected visual aids in 
home economics classes is to conduct 
studies to determine the effectiveness 
of the films now available in teaching 
certain areas of home economics. Such 
an experiment was conducted during 
the last two winter terms at Royster 
Junior High School in Chanute, Kan- 
sas, on the two-week nutrition unit 
given in ninth grade classes. 

In order to discover the extent to 
Which projected visual aids are effective 
in teaching a nutrition unit, it was 
necessary to set up control and experi- 
mental groups. The control group was 
taught the unit in nutrition by the 
discussion method using required ref- 
erence reading, but using no projected 
Visual aids. The experimental group 
was taught the same unit by the dis- 
cussion method including the use of 
projected visual aids, but without ref- 
erence reading being required. The 
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Are Projected Visual Aids 
Worth While? 


. r) 
By Virginia Endly 
Instructor in Clothing and 
Interior Decoration 
University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


Teachers everywhere are wondering how slidefilms, movies and slides com- 
pare in efficiency with traditional teaching tools. Virginia Endly, while teach- 
ing home economics at Royster Junior High School in Chanute, Kansas, de- 
cided to find out for herself, This article, based on her unpublished master’s 
thesis in home economics education at Colorado A&M, tells her conclusions 


members of these two groups were so 
selected that there were no significant 
group differences in I1.Q., chronological 
age or scores on a pre-test of the nu- 
trition unit taught. The test used had 
been subjected to measures which de- 
termined that it was a reliable instru- 
ment to use. 

The two groups were then taught 
the nutrition unit with all factors ex- 
cept the experimental one held as con- 
stant as possible. Five weeks after the 
completion of the unit, the test was re- 
administered. A comparison of the 
scores on the pre-test and re-test of 
both groups was made to determine 
the comparative effectiveness of the 
two methods in terms of increase in 
pupil knowledge. 

The findings of the experiment re- 
vealed that both groups made signifi- 
can gains in their knowledge of nu- 
trition. The gain of the experimen- 
tal group was greater than that of the 
control group, but the difference in the 
two was not significant, indicating that 
the projected visual aids had been effec- 
tive, but not any more effective than 
the control method which utilized ref- 
erence reading. 

Since most of the experiments con- 
ducted in other fields of education have 
indicated that projected visual aids are 
effective in increasing learning, it would 
be wise for us to analyze the films which 
are available for home economics classes 
and attempt to determine what we 


might do to help improve them. 

It is obvious that the quality of the 
projected visual aids used is an impor- 
tant factor in determining the results 
of a study such as the one described 
above. Although the projected visual 
aids used in this experiment were the 
best available at the time, they did not 
fully measure up to the standards set 
for such devices. 

The big problem which seems to 
grow out of this study is:, What might 
home economics teachers do to increase 
the quality of the films which are avail- 
able for their use? 

I should like to make these sug 
gestions: 

1. Choose films wisely: preview them, 
analyze them carefully and then use 
only those films which are best. When 
poorer quality films are no longer in 
demand, they will cease to exist. 

2. Conscientiously evaluate every film 
which is used or even previewed and 
send that evaluation to the distributor 
on the reply card which usually ac- 
companies the film. 

3. Do not disregard this vital, realis- 
tic method of presenting material to 
classes because many of the films now 
available are not of as good quality as 
is desired. Films are a comparatively 
new teaching device and must go 
through many developmental stages be- 
fore they reach the peak of their effi- 
ciency. Let us help them grow and de- 
velop into true effectiveness. 
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Laster Novelty Sale 


HE Prescott, Arkansas, Future 

Homemakers of America did not ac- 

tually grow long floppy ears, but, in 
a sense, they did become Prescott’s 
Easter rabbits. From the four kitchen 
units of the home economics cottage 
came colored eggs, gay baskets and 
novel candies that found a place in 
many Easter baskets. And surely no 
benevolent bunny’s workshop could 
have been busier or more colorful than 
the home economics cottage in the days 
preceding the FHA’s highly successful 
Easter novelty sale. 

Less colorful but equally important 
was the work of planning and prepara- 
tion which went on before the cooking 
and basket-making started. A planning 
committee met and worked out all the 
details, and assigned each girl to a com- 
mittee. 

The girls who worked on advertising 
started early to map plans for publiciz- 
ing the sale of Easter eggs and novel- 
ties at the home economics cottage. Ad- 
vertising was done by newspaper, school 
public address system and posters in 
downtown stores and all other schools. 

Since all the eggs used were to be 
donated, the egg committee offered a 
prize to the girl bringing the most. 
Offerings ranged from one egg to eight 
dozen. 


In the kitchen each girl was given 
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By Carlene Bruner 


Home Economics Instructor 
Prescott, Arkansas 





Hard at work in the kitchen of the home economics cottage, these FHA members 
prepare for their Easter novelty sale. The girls at left boil eggs and make 
candy while the two at right handle the delicate job of making candy baskets 


a definite responsibility. Certain groups 
boiled the eggs, others dyed them and 
still others worked on novelties from 
boiled eggs, candy Easter eggs or 
baskets of candy or paper. 

The committee on selling and distrib 
uting the eggs took orders at certain 
hours. Then they boxed the eggs to 





Believe it or not, almost everything in this picture is an egg. 
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The two 
bottom shelves are filled with hard-boiled characters created by the Prescott 
FHA, On top are several two-colored candy baskets, flanked by more egg people 


be sold by the dozen and labeled them 
with name and address for the girls 
assigned to deliver the orders. The 
eggs were ordered and delivered the 
same day. 

The finance committee took care ot 
all the bookkeeping and checked out 
orders as well as checking in money. 

Small displays were set up in town 
and at each grade school, but most of 
the selling went on at the home eco- 
nomics cottage. 


Directions for Making 
Easter Novelties 


1. Novelties from Eggs 

First draw or paint a face on each 
hard boiled egg, using colored pencils 
and art paints. Small stands for the 
eges can be made from pliable card- 
board or heavy construction paper. 
Shape them like a man’s shirt collar. 
Then cover the stands with small paper 
doilies and decorate with flowers, rib- 
bons or just bows. Make hats from 
paper doilies to match stands and trim, 
like them, with flowers, ribbons or bows. 
The hats can be pasted on close, in 
bonnet style, or flat, like a picture hat. 
Some eggs can be placed in the top of 
small paper cups, which have been cov- 
ered with a cloth skirt with a wire un- 
derneath for shape. Put the rabbits on 


(Concluded on page 171) 
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ach In March commencement is just around the corner — which means it’s time 
cils to plan the costume for that memorable day. So for our March Pattern of 
the the Month, we present an advance showing of a brand new graduation dress. 
rd- Made from sheer shadow printed organdy, it has a pert collar, billowing 
yer. sleeves and a standout skirt to flatter a lithe figure. There is a long 
lar. skirt version, too, if that’s the local custom. Butterick pattern 4877 
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VIII, we were faced with the problem of arranging 

a pleasing entertainment without an auditorium. 
Having overcome the difficulty and staged a satisfactory 
display, it occurred to us that many teachers in small 
home economics centers face the same problem. Thus 
we are passing the script along in hope that it may be 
of help. 

The script was read from scrolls by two commentators 
who took their places beneath an archway, while the 
class sang a theme song arranged from The Flowers 
That Bloom in the Spring from Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Mikado. The archway was at one end of the room, mid- 
way between the two cloakroom doors and all three 
entrances were decorated with branches of flowering 
shrubs to suggest a garden. Paper flowers and leaves 
would have done just as well. 

The girls remained in the cloakroom until time for 
their separate appearances. All action was in the center 
of the room and the guests were seated on three sides 
of the room. 

A piano was not available, so music was provided by 
means of recordings. The opening chorus was sung in 
unison by the girls backstage. If we had had a loud- 
speaking unit, the commentary could have proceeded 
as the girls moved into the room to soft music. Not 
having such a unit and finding such a plan impractical, 
the girls entered the room after each color story, accom- 
panied by recordings of Rustle of Spring, and Waltz of 
the Flowers from the Nutcracker Suite. 

The finale was a dance in waltz rhythm arranged 
by the physical education instructor to Barcarolle, Tales 
of Hoffman. However, any simple dance step in which 
all the girls took part would be effective. 


|; preparing for a fashion show for the girls of Grade 





This unusual fashion playlet was inspired by The Story of Color, a series of 
articles by William F. Leggett, which appeared in the fall, 1947 issues of 
Practical Home Economics. 





A Fashion Fantasy 


By Jean L. Astbury 


Florence Nightingale School 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
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Theme Song arranged from The Flowers That Bloom in the 
Spring, The Mikado by Gilbert and Sullivan. 


The dresses we make in the spring, tra, la, 

Are bright as the color of flowers. 

As we merrily stitch and we baste, tra, la, 

We think of the pleasure they haste, tra, la, 

In all the long, holiday hours, 

In all the long, holiday hours. 

And that’s what we mean when we say and we sing, 
Our dresses are bright as the flowers of spring, 

Tra, ta; 4a, fa, ia, ta; “Tra; ia, Ja, ia, Ja, la, 

The dresses we make in the spring. 

Music: Theme Song—Hummed then sung while two 
commentators take their places. 
First C; 

Flowers in a garden 

Every color, every hue. 

Have you ever heard a story 
Such as now they tell to you? 
SECOND C: 

A poet many years ago 

The little ones a world to show 
Composed a rhyme, 

No doubt you know. 

But just in case it is forgot 

To ’fresh your mind, his poem is brought. 


First C: 

Little brown brother, oh! little brown brother 
Are you awake in the dark? 

Hark to the song of the lark— 

Here we lie cosily, close to each other: 





SECOND C: 
“Waken,” the lark says, ““Waken and dress you 
(Continued on page 176) 
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cause it causes us to take too much for granted— 

almost making us forget our hands from one mani- 
cure to the next. As a matter of fact, we do not notice 
our hands nearly so often as others do. Glance down 
at your hands now. Are they red, or just a little 
chapped? Has angry weather made them dry, cracked 
or prickly? Or are your hands soft and attractively 
groomed? Hands can tell a lot about a person, you 
know. 

Hand care should be diligent and daily—and it is 
such simple, pleasant business. ‘The countless little 
attentions that can be given to hands each day require 
only a minute’s time, but they pay generous dividends 
in hand loveliness. 

First, always remember to dry your hands thoroughly 
after each washing. This is a really important rule. 


dan 


While you are drying them, push back the cuticle of 
your nails with a towel. This will help keep the skin 
firm around the’ nails so that it will not be necessary 
to clip the cuticle frequently. 

A hand cream or hand lotion should be used freely 
throughout the day. Apply it after your hands have 
been in water, working the cream or lotion into your 
hands with a good, free, massaging movement. Use a 
hand cream as a thin, protective film before you put 
your hands into dish water or laundry suds. Use a pro- 
tective cream under cotton or rubber gloves while doing 
dusting, sweeping, general cleaning and dishwashing. 
Remember that rubber gloves are usually a greater 
boon to your manicure than to your hands, so give 
your hands the right treatment under the gloves. 

A vegetable oil such as olive oil is a fine lubricant 


re some ways the weekly manicure is a menace be- 
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The Touch 


of Your Hand 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


to massage into your hands. If you do your own nails 
at home, do this before you begin the manicure. Heat 
the oil and then work it all over your hands. Make sure 
that it is massaged into the skin around your nails and 
over the nail itself. You will be surprised how this dis- 
courages brittle nails and softens the skin. 

How about exercising your hands? Shake them up 
into the air as though you were singing Halleluiah. 
The bulging, tense-looking cords and veins on the back 
of the hand will disappear quickly. Limber your fingers 
into flexible grace by going through the motions of 
playing a piano. 

Do not walk into chilly weather without gloves. Cold, 
blue hands are the prelude to an ugly, chronic condi- 
tion later. If your hands are overly exposed to cold 





weather, try the warm olive oil treatment. The heat, 
oil and massage will bring them back to normal, satin 
smoothness. 

No one likes to think her hands need a deodorant, 
yet sometimes they do. Anyone who putters around a 
house has run into some situation where she could not 
rid her hands of the strong odor of cleansing fluids or 
onions or other strong-smelling offenders. There is at 
least one hand deodorant cream that rids hands of un- 
wanted odors caused by chemicals or strong-smelling 
food. It is used just like a hand cream. 

The language of your hands is important. If your 
hands are saying things you would rather have left un- 
said, follow the simple routine of hand care consistent- 
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ly. Then learn to relax your hands. Do not point, do 
not wave them at arm’s length or spear the air with 
them. Avoid meaningless, too-animated gestures. Well- 
groomed, expressive hands have always been a mark of 
quality—make them yours. 
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Some Textile Teaching Devices 


NY teacher knows that in order to 

make new material meaningful to 

students it must in some way be 
explained or related in terms of every- 
day life. This is particularly important 
in discussions of technical or semi- 
technical processes when there is no op- 
portunity for actual field trips to places 
of manufacture. 

Here are some devices which have 
been used successfully to explain steps 
in rayon manufacture. These devices 
have been used with college classes, 
with groups of clothing teachers and 
with store groups. It can be seen that 
some of the “experiments” besides those 
specifically directed may be done by 
group members. These also give oppor- 
tunity for notebook work if desired. 
With all my adult groups I find it 
worth while to ask, near the end of 
the meeting, “Why did I show the 
bread?” “Why did I give you a strand 
of rayon yarn?” 

1. The meaning of cotton linters in 
comparison to ordinary cotton may be 
shown with actual cotton seeds. One 
cotton boll is enough for a good-sized 
group. The first fibers to be pulled off 
the boll are long enough for spinning. 
The short fibers which adhere to the 
seed can then be seen and pulled off. 
These are the linters. Linters are used 
in upholstering and in the manufac- 
ture of rayon. Note: the price of cot- 
ton linters in July 1948 ranged from 
six to fifteen cents compared to staple 
cotton at thirty-five cents and up. 

2. An interesting exhibit can be 
made with the help of the foods and 
chemistry departments to show the 
manufacture of different types of rayon. 
Chemicals and cooking ingredients may 
actually be used, or a chart can be 
drawn to demonstrate this analogy.* 

This exhibit or chart will plainly 
illustrate how the same base material 
may be used in different recipes or 
formulas to give different end products 
with the same name. Thus in the first 
case, the base material is cellulose and 
the final products are all rayons. In 
the second case the basic material is 





* Dope and yarns for such an exhibit are available 
from the American Viscose Company, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York at 50 cents each for both the 
viscose and acetate processes. The American Bemberg 
Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, has sets 
illustrating the cuprammonium process, also for 50 
cents. Use the September Coupon Listings, 
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By Jessie Caplin 


Miss Caplin, who formerly taught at 
the University of Minnesota, now lives 
in Carmel, California and _ specializes 
in teaching textiles to store groups 


flour and the products produced by 
different recipes are all breads. 


Flour and 
other ingredients 


Cellulose as 
CS: and KOH 
linters or wood pulp 
give 
_ viscose dope 
viscose rayon yarn 
(regenerated cellulose) 


give 
white bread dough 
white bread 


Cellulose (linters) Flour and 
NH;OH and Cu other ingredients 
give give 


rye bread dough 


Cuprammonium dope 
rye bread 


cuprammonium rayon 
yarn 
(regenerated cellulose) 


Flour and 
other ingredients 


Cellulose as 
linters or wood pulp 
CH3sCOOH 
give 
acetate dope 
acetate rayon yarn 
(cellulose acetate) 


give 
whole wheat bread dough 
whole wheat bread 


3. The comparison between rayons 
and breads may be carried further to 
illustrate changes in names and prices. 
Cellulose in the form of linters at five 
to fifteen cents per pound changes to 
150 denier filament rayon at sixty-five 
cents per pound. Flour changes to 
higher priced bread. Another example 
is sugar which may be changed into 
hard candy or soft fondant, also at 
higher prices. 

4. Acetate rayon cannot be distin- 
guished from other rayon by appear- 
ance (unless some fabric with a charac- 
teristic construction is considered). 
Illustrate this with black coffee and 
black coffee with sugar, and compare 
with cellulose and cellulose acetate. 


5. Trade names used by different 
rayon manufacturers may be illustrated 
with a collection of wrappers used on 
different brands of store (white) bread. 

6a. Emphasize filament rayon by giv- 
ing each student a strand cut from a 
skein or use long warp yarns from a 
suitable fabric. Filaments can be sepa- 
rated brush-fashion by pulling the end 
of the yarn between the fingers. Then 
a single filament can be pulled out to 
show that it is continuous. 

b. The manufacture of siaple rayon 
and spun rayon can be illustrated by 


combining several strands of filament 
rayon and cutting off 114 inch lengths. 
Separate the cut fibers as completely as 
possible; then spin them into yarn. 
Notice the fuzziness of the yarn which 
gives this characteristic, more or less, 
to all spun rayon fabrics. In practice 
thousands of filaments are formed at 
once, making a “tow” strand as thick 
as the finger. It can be understood that 
a pound of tow can be made much 
faster than a pound of filament rayon; 
consequently staple rayon costs much 
less, 30 cents per pound, than filament 
rayon. Spun rayon fabrics are of course 
lower priced than those of filament 
rayon. 

c. Blending may be explained by 
using staple rayon from the above dem- 
onstration or it may be separated from 
a spun rayon fabric. To this staple 
rayon add approximately an equal 
amount (for a 50/50 blend) of wool 
fibers of contrasting color which have 
been taken from a wool knitting yarn 
or other source. Mix wool and rayon 
fibers by laying one mass on top of the 
other. Pull apart. Repeat as often as 
necessary to get a good blend. Then 
spin a yarn. 

d. At this point also show spun rayon 
fabrics which use cotton constructions, 
wool and linen constructions. Discuss 
texture and slubs and discuss the value 
of spun rayon and of blends. 


7. The term “pigmented” (as seen 
on labels, advertising and other descrip- 
tions) may be illustrated using two 
separate drops of glue. Quickly mix 
chalk dust with one, then slowly draw 
out a filament from each. Students will 
quickly see how the “pigmented” proc- 
ess gives permanent dullness to rayons. 

8a. Crepes are probably the most im- 
portant filament rayon fabrics. Crepe 
twist is illustrated with string so tightly 
twisted that it kinks. Then remove a 
filling yarn from a crepe fabric; when 
pulled and released it is kinked the 
same way. 

b. French crepe has no crepe twist 
in either direction. This accounts for 
higher luster, lower price and minimum 
shrinkage. 

9a. Combination crepes — alpaca, ro- 
maine and moss — have been on the 
market for about 20 years. Each warp 

(Concluded on page 180) 
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Carpet and 
Rug Trends 









This sculptured, Axminister weave rug of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. uses a 
lighter-toned foreground pattern against a darker background of frieze twist yarn 


it is combined much pattern interest. ‘This is secured usually by two different types of yarn 

and two or more levels of pile. The ground pile is often a hard twist yarn to give a pebbly 
surface and the top design has a closely clipped pile. In carpeting of one pile height, textured 
effects are simulated by light to dark values of one color. Patterns range from free-flowing 
florals or abstract designs to small, prim repeat patterns or neat plaids. Gray still leads the colon 
list, but greens from light pastel tones to dark forest shades are a close second. Gray-beige and 
rose-copper are two new favorites. Blue is returning in soft slate tones and black is much used 
as a background for lovely modern florals. Almost invisible seaming can now be achieved by 
processing the backing with a plastic material which locks the tufts in place. Another manufac. 
turer has introduced carpeting with a sponge rubber backing which forms its own cushioning 
and also permits invisible seaming. Scatter rugs are now available with non-skid backings. 


i GAIN this season texture is the most important feature of new carpets and rugs, but with 
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Plastic fiber reinforces the background This A, & M. Karagheusian contempo- Three popular home furnishing colors 
low-pile woolen yarn of this carved Ax- rary carpet has a loop pile woven on —beige, grey and yellow-greens—are 
minster rug by the Firth Carpet Co. three levels. Available in seven colors combined in this pattern by Bigelow 
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Our Heritage of Fine 


T IS as much the aim of home fur- to own traditional type furnishings will 
nishings classes to teach appreciation derive pleasure from studying the an- 
of fine things as it is to teach color _ tique styles, for there is a certain pleas- 
combinations and construction prob- ure in knowledge itself. It is important 
lems. One broad unit, of course, is the to recognize the reproductions that are 
appreciation of fine furniture styles. graceful and true and those that are 
Even students who may have no desire poor copies, especially since there is a 




















In chairs the development of furniture styles in chronological order is more 
clearly seen than in any other articles. The person who knows the styles of 
chairs knows the styles of almost all other articles, for chairs were made in 
every furniture style and period that was in fashion in our country. Above are 
the six types of Windsor chairs. They are classified according to backs. The 
first line, left to right, shows the low back, the comb back and the hoop back; 
the second line, New England arm, fan back, loop back. The low back Windsor 
is the earliest type of American Windsor chair. It was not very popular in 
America and therefore not many examples of it are found. The hoop back Wind- 
sor chair originated in Philadelphia and appeared about 1725. The plainer types 
were low-priced articles, suitable for farm houses and modest homes. Only the 
finer Windsor chairs went into the homes of the wealthy and then were not put 
in the drawing room but in less important rooms. These chairs were generally 
painted dark green; rarely was a chair finished in the natural colored wood 
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trend in today’s decoration towards 
blending traditional styles with modern 
textures and colors. 

America has much fine furniture to 
study, if two recently published sets of 
books are any indication. One is Fur- 
niture Treasury by Wallace Nutting 
just reprinted by the MacMillan Com- 
pany. This contains in two volumes 
more than 5,000 illustrations of which 
931 are chairs. The only commentary 
is in the caption material under the 
pictures. 

The other set is a carefully prepared 
study of American Antique Furniture, 
subtitled, A Book for Amateurs, by 
Edgar J. Miller, published by M. Bar- 
rows and Company. This book is unique 
in that most of the illustrations shown 
are of furniture found in private homes, 
not rare pieces from museums. The 
books are arranged so that gradual 
changes in style appear in historical or- 
der instead of being divided into sec- 
tions of Chippendale, Empire, etc. This 
gives the student a logical feeling for 
the development of fine furniture in 
this country. 

Furniture Treasury is organized in the 
same way and each type of furniture, 
from chairs to clocks, is covered in sepa- 
rate chapters. 

Mr. Edgar Miller’s style of writing is 
non-technical with certain rare touches 
of humor. Each section is profusely an- 
notated so that every possible reference 
on a particular subject is included. 
There is also a thorough index. 

These books have been expensive to 
prepare and publish and are priced at 
over twenty dollars a set, but certainly 
they should be in every college refer- 
ence library. And after studying them, 
we wager that there will be many who 
will have a reason for putting pennies 
in their piggy banks. 

The illustrations on this page are re- 
produced from American Antique Fur- 
niture and reprinted here are Mr. 
Edgar Miller’s very fine notes of advice 
to amateur collectors. 


Advice to Collectors 
1, Read all you can about the article 
in which you are specially interested at 
the time. No one can appreciate an 
article of antique furniture or realize 
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American Furniture 


what is fine and valuable and what is 
not unless he knows something of the 
principal furniture periods and styles. 

2. Get fixed in your mind’s eye, by 
examining the illustrations, the charac- 
teristic features of one or two articles, 
such as chairs or tables, during each of 
the furniture periods. When these fea- 
tures are once learned, you will never 
forget them and will be able to recog- 
nize them in other articles of the same 
periods. 

3. Besides book learning, study real 
antiques in the homes of friends and 
acquaintances, and in museums and 
other collections. Almost everyone who 
owns antiques, especially if they are 
family pieces, is glad to show them to 
others who are really interested. 

4. Collect American furniture only. 
To put it the other way—do not collect 
foreign furniture; first, because we are 
Americans, and we naturally are more 
concerned in American things; second, 
because fine American furniture is as 
fine as European in many respects, al- 
though generally not so elaborate; third, 
because foreign furniture brought to 
America for sale here is often likely to 
be faked; fourth, because most of the 
American antique furniture will prob- 
ably increase in value as the years pass 
by, whereas European furniture has a 
more settled standard of price and may 
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By Lois Cook 


not rise in value so readily. Alleged 
antique furniture has been imported in 
great quantities from England and is 
offered in many shops, but real and 
fine American antiques are not plen- 
tiful. 

5. Buy things in the rough rather 
than in a new condition. If repairs or 
restorations are necessary, have them 
made by your own cabinet maker, if he 
is experienced in working on antique 
furniture. If you buy things that have 
been skillfully restored and _ refinished 
for the purpose of sale, it is almost im- 
possible for an amateur to know what 
parts of the article are original and 
what are new. This is especially true 
of gilded looking glasses. If you buy 
things in the rough, you will have the 
satisfaction of seeing exactly what you 
pay for. 

6. If you think of buying a piece of 
furniture which is not in the rough, 
always ask the owner, whether he is a 
dealer or not, what repairs and restora- 
tions have been made, and whether 
they were made by him or by someone 
else. 

7. Examine in a bright light the in- 
side and underside, as well as the out- 
side, of anything you wish to buy. If 
the article is genuine, the owner will 
not object to the closest scrutiny. More- 
over, it is well to carry with you a 
magnifying glass. 

8. If you are a little doubtful about 
an article which is offered to you as a 
genuine antique, but you decide to buy 
it, you should require the seller to give 
you a written guarantee that it is genu- 
ine. The following form is legally bind- 
ing when written on the bill and signed 
by the seller when the price is paid: 
“Received payment in full for the 
above article and for my guarantee, 


To dispel any idea that nested tables 
are a modern innovation, here is a set 
made about 1800-1810. It is thought 
that this type of tables may have been 
originated by Sheraton. These tables 
were used mainly as tea or coffee tables 





Gate-leg tables were in favor in this 
country from about 1650 to 1720. The 
legs which support the leaves resemble 
gates, Above is an unusual gate-leg 
table with only a half round drop leaf 


which I hereby give, that the said ar- 
ticle is a genuine antique throughout, 
and if it is not, I will refund the pur 
chase money on demand and return of 
the article.” 

9. Before buying an article about 
which you have serious doubt, have it 
examined for you by someone who is 
really an expert, preferably a cabinet 
maker or dealer of high standing and 
long experience with antique furniture. 
His fee may be trifling in comparison 
with the benefit to you. 

10. If you have a number of articles 
of considerable value, whether acquired 
by inheritance or purchase, get an ap- 
praisement of them by two well- 
informed persons, either dealers or ap- 
praisers. This is for fire insurance pur 
poses and for possible use in the settle- 
ment of your estate. The appraisers’ 
fees may be money well spent. Some 
of your things may have increased in 
value and others may have declined. 

11. Do not buy a piece of antique 
furniture for yourself unless you have 
use for it in your home or elsewhere. 
Antique furniture should be bought for 
use or for its artistic interest, or both. 
Moreover, do not buy things which are 
too large for your rooms, for example, 
a bookcase which almost touches the 
ceiling. Also do not buy things which 
are not in themselves attractive. Mere 

(Concluded on next page) 
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age does not generally make articles of 
furniture attractive. Antique furniture 
which was crude and ugly when made 
is still crude and ugly now, and ought 
not to be in the home, although per- 
haps allowable in a museum in order 
to show changes of styles. 

12. Do not buy any article of an 
tique furniture unless its style is that 
of one of the recognized periods of 
American cabinet making. The history 
of furniture has been minutely studied 
and the styles are well known and are 
illustrated in many books. Articles in 
any of the antique styles, and made 
within the period, are valuable even 
though they are in a transition state; 
articles not made in one of such styles 
are not worth collecting. ‘They may 
be desirable in a great museum, but 
not in your home. The amateur col- 
lector should confine himself to the 
established styles and periods; other- 
wise he will find himself possessed of 
a lot of junk. 

13. Do not esteem ‘‘rarity’’ too 
highly. If the shape of a chair is un- 
usual, the chair may be rare, but it 
does not follow that it is valuable. It 
may have been merely an experiment, 
an oddity; or it may have been made 
on the order of a customer who had 
a queer fancy. One may say “I never 
saw a chair like that in all my experi- 
ence; it is a very rare piece.” It may 
indeed be rare, but the reason for its 
rarity may be because few persons 
wanted chairs like that and there was 
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little sale for them, and therefore only 
a few were made. Of course if Chip- 
pendale himself had made the chair, it 
would be valuable, because anything 
that Chippendale made would now be 
valuable; but if not made by a well- 
known cabinet maker, the chair, in 
spite of its rarity, would be an almost 
worthless freak. It is well said that the 
rarity now desired is that of quality, 
not of kind. 

14. Do not buy an alleged article of 
antique furniture that is offered at a 
low price compared with the price else- 
where, unless you are very sure of what 
you will get. Dealers generally know 
what real antiques are worth and a very 
low price may be an indication that 
something is wrong. 

15. Do not be influenced by lively 
bidding at an auction sale. ‘The owner 
of the article may have his agent bid- 
ding against you, running it up. At 
some auction sales the articles are 
chiefly those of dealers or other own- 
ers who cannot get rid of them in their 
shops or homes. 

16. Unless there is a positive adver- 
tisement or statement by the auctioneer 
that an article is a genuine antique the 
purchaser has no redress if it should 
turn out to be fake. 

17. Do not pay as much for a ve- 
neered mahogany article as for a solid 
mahogany one. Veneer was and is made 
in thin strips which are sold by the 
yard. A veneered mahogany article may 
have a brilliant color, and show a fine 





grain, but its value never was, and is 
not now, equal to one made of the solid 
wood. You may know a veneered table 
by looking at the under side; if the 
wood and grain underneath is different 
from that on the surface, the surface is 
probably veneered. 

18. Do not make a new piece of fur- 
niture out of parts of one of a different 
kind nor change one piece into another. 
We sometimes find the heavy legs and 
other parts of a piano supporting a 
table or a washstand converted into a 
telephone stand or a bedside table. A 
vase may no doubt be properly fitted 
with lighting appliances, or a necklace 
may be made into a bracelet; but we 
cannot make a decent new article of 
furniture out of an old one of a differ- 
ent kind. Any new article created in 
this manner is unworthy of a place in 
the home of a collector of fine antiques. 

19. Do not paint an article of an- 
tique furniture if it was made without 
paint. The natural color of the wood 
may have been lost but an experienced 
cabinet maker will know what to do. 

20. If you are fully satisfied with the 
antiquity of a certain article and it 
suits you exactly, buy it, as you may 
never find another. But if you are in 
doubt as to the desirability of the ar- 
ticle, decide against it and you will not 
be obliged to explain to your visitors 
why you bought it. A dealer may buy 
such pieces without hesitation because 
he will probably have other customers 
who are not so well informed. 





Pictured above are a chest of drawers, a highboy and a writing desk. Note that if a chest of drawers is placed on a 
stand, it becomes a highboy and if placed under a writing compartment, it becomes a desk. The desk shown here was 
the most familiar type and the lower portions of these desks resemble closely the styles of the bureaus made in the same 
periods. The highboy superseded the early chest of drawers and was developed so that one could open the lower drawers 
without stooping. An identifying characteristic of the highboy is that the stand or frame under the chest of drawers 
must have one or more drawers of its own. Note the drawer in the frame of the highboy pictured above. If the. frame 
contained no drawers, the article was called a highdaddy. The lowboy, a low chest of drawers on tall legs, was popular 
during the same period, approximately 1690 to 1790. During the final period of the highboy they evolved to chests-on- 
chests—ie: upper portions of highboys placed on chests of drawers. All photos are from American Antique Furniture 
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Recipe 
of the Month 


Banana Tea Bread ; 
1% cup sifted flour 2% cup sugar 
2 tsp. baking powder 2 eggs, well beaten 
\% tsp. baking soda 1 cup mashed, ripe bananas* 
\% tsp. salt (2 to 3 bananas) 


¥%4 cup shortening 


Sift together flour, baking powder, soda and salt. Beat shortening until creamy. Add 
sugar gradually and continue beating until light and fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. 
Add flour mixture alternately with bananas, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Turn into a well-greased bread pan (814 x 414 x 3 inches) 
and bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) about 1 hour 10 minutes, or until bread is done. 
This recipe can be varied by adding 1 cup seedless raisins or 14 cup coarsely broken 
nut meats or | cup finely chopped dates to flour mixture. 


*Use fully ripe bananas . .. yellow peel flecked with brown. 
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That Angel Cake 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Food 


ERHAPS never again in her whole 
life does a high school girl get a 
greater thrill than when she serves 

her first angel food cake and father 
says, “What! you made it yourself!” 
So perhaps it is more important to 
teach the knack of making good angel 
cake, sunshine cake or jelly roll than 
some of the more prosaic dishes which 
are laboratory standbys. Here in a few 
pages are basic principles for making 
cakes which depend on eggs for leaven- 
ing rather than baking powder. 


The Ingredients 

The important ingredients in a cake 
of the sponge type are eggs, air, flour 
and sugar, the first two being perhaps 
the most important. 

When egg whites only are used, they 
should be beaten until glossy and stiff 
enough to stand in peaks when the 
beater is lifted from them, but not to 
the point known as “dry.” Insufficient 
beating results in cakes which are 
heavy, close- textured and undersized 
because not enough air has been in- 
corporated in them. On the other 
hand, overbeaten egg whites spell dry 
cake due to loss of air and moisture. 

When egg yolks are used they must 
be beaten until thick and lemon col- 
ored, for unless this is done they may 
make a tough streak at the bottom of 
the cake. When the entire egg, yolk 
and white, is used in sponge cake, each 
should be beaten separately because 
more air can be incorporated in the 
whites alone than would be possible 
if the two were beaten together. Inci- 
dentally, it is easier to separate the 
yolks and whites of thoroughly cold eggs 
than those at room temperature. 

As egg white is beaten it collects and 
holds a large amount of air in what 
might almost be called little honeycomb 
cells. The whites of the eggs collect 
three times as much air as the yolks 
but that does not mean that the yolks, 
too, must not be thoroughly beaten. 

The finest texture will come from 
the use of cake flour. Sift this several 
times to incorporate as much air as 
possible. Always use fine ranulated 
sugfr and if at*all lumpy before 
measuring, “Inj this: type of cake the 
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flavoring should be added before the 
flour so that it will be thoroughly and 
evenly distributed. 


Method of Mixing 

Beating and folding are the only two 
methods employed in making sponge 
cake. Use a large bowl particularly 
when beating egg whites. A rotary beat- 
er gives a closer, more compact texture 
than does a whisk. If a whisk is used, 
take long sweeping strokes so as to in- 
corporate as much air as possible. 

In combining dry ingredients with 
beaten eggs use only the folding mo- 
tion, “folding” being a careful, light 
handling by which ingredients are com- 
bined gently so that the work already 
done by beating will not be lost. This 
is literally a folding over and over of 
the mixture with as gentle manipula- 
tion as possible yet with enough 
handling to insure thorough blending. 

If an electric mixer is used, set at 
high speed and beat eggs until stiff. Re- 
duce the speed when the sugar is added. 
Flavor and, finally, blend in flour at 
the lowest speed. For this last opera- 
tion, it is wise to remove the beater 
from its stand in order that the blades 
may be more readily controlled and 
the flour incorporated by the gentlest 
possible means. 


Cake Pans 
Angel food and true sponge cakes 
are baked in ungreased pans which 
should be kept for them alone. If the 
pans were greased, this type of cake 


would drop from the pan while cool- 
ing, resulting in a flattened, heavy cake. 
Angel food pans have a high center 
tube and two movable slides in the 
wall of the pan. These slides can be 
lifted so that the cake will “hang” 
while cooling. Later, when they are re- 
moved, it is an easy matter to take the 
cake from the pan. The high tube 
provides for free circulation of air while 
the cake is cooling. 


Care Needed in Baking 

Many cake failures are due to in- 
correct baking temperatures. Too hot 
an oven means the formation of crust 
before the cake has fully raised and 
naturally results in a close texture. On 
the other hand, too slow an oven makes 
for over-rising and a coarse grain. 





Photos courtesy General Foods Corporation 


Always adhere closely to the temper- 
ature indicated in the recipe. 

Today, practically all types of ranges 
are thermostatically controlled | but it 
is nevertheless. a wise’ precaution to use 
a small oven thermometer inside. the 
oven. Thermostats may vary somewhat 
and register slightly above or below the 
actual true heat of the oven. The ac- 
curacy of a portable thermometer can 
readily be determined by placing it in 
a pan of warm water and heating to 
the boiling point. It should then regis- 
ter 212° F. at sea level. 


Care after Baking 

Invert cake and let “hang” until cold, 
about one hour, then remove at once 
from pan. If left too long the attrac- 
tive brown crust may peel off in balls, 
leaving an imperfect white sticky sur- 
face. 

Sponge Cake 


1 cup sifted cake flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
Grated rind and juice 4% lemon 
5 egg yolks 
5 egg whites 
1 cup sifted sugar ‘ 


Sift flour once, measure, add salt and 
(Concluded on page 172) 
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Six-year-olds intently cut out gingerbread boys 


ID you ever compare children to 

white rats? Did you ever see Peter 

Rabbit show six-year-olds how to 
eat vegetables? Do you know how much 
fun it is to have thirty children making 
gingerbread boys who will not run 
away? 

Some interesting lessons developed in 
our “Food for Children” unit after one 
of the girls commented, “If we are to 
learn something about food for chil- 
dren, we should feed some children.” 
This is the story of what happened in 
the words of the ninth grade girls. 

Our class had a four-week project 
with first and second grade children. 
The first step was to read some charts 
with pictures of white rats.* The charts 
showed the differences in rats that had 
been fed correctly and the ones that 
had not. Next we visited the second 
grade during their reading class to see 
which of the children we thought had 
had the right kind of food and which 
seemed to be a little undernourished 
and pale. We walked up and down the 
aisles noticing the way the children sat, 
their work habits and their physical 
characteristics. Some looked pale and 
others rosy. Some were restless and 
others went on reading. 

Our reason for observing the chil- 
dren was that we were comparing them 
with white rats. That may sound funny 
but it’s the truth. It seems that white 
rats need the same foods as humans and 
the effects are nearly all the same. We 
discovered that the words used to de- 
scribe healthy white rats could also be 
applied to children although such 
words as “skin” and “hair” should be 
substituted for “fur.” 

We decided all the children in our 
school were not eating the right food— 
the Basic Seven. We wished to observe 
how children eat so we made plans to 
have the young children that eat a 
school lunch eat with us. We decided 
to serve them the same meal as the 
school lunch so their friends who ate 


_—_—_ 
See Graphic Teaching with Nutrition Charts, page 
365, Practica. Home Economics, June 1947. 
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at school would not feel slighted. 

We were somewhat crowded in the 
Homemaking Department dining room 
as we had to use a large table and a 
small table. We ninth grade girls sat 
with a first grader on either side of us. 
The large table seemed to get the most 
attention and the children at the small 
table seemed to be a little left out. 

Since we had learned from our books 
that children follow examples set by 
older girls and boys and that they are 
subject to suggestion we decided to 
say to the child, “Isn’t this good?”” We 
noticed one little girl did not drink her 
milk, and some did not eat all of their 
jello. In discussing this later we won- 
dered if the little girl who didn’t drink 
her milk would drink chocolate milk. 
We also wondered how well the chil- 
dren would eat raw vegetables if given 
a choice and if table manners and soci- 
ability would improve if the entire 
group could sit at one table. 

We tried these things the next week 





This project was carried on by the ninth 


grade homemaking class. The first 
grade teachers who cooperated were 
Rosa Farell and Shirley Landwehr, and 
from the second grade, Gladys Lee. 
Members of the ninth grade class who 
assisted in the project and in writing 
this article are: Sally Ann Schooley, 
Louise Lindly, Betty Jacobson, Joan 
McSwain, Viola Kellar, Ruth Griffin, 
Paula Quiroz and Frances Lopez 


Nutrition 
for Children 


By Martha Goodell 


Home Economics Teacher 
Tombstone, Arizona 


and found the luncheon more success- 
ful than the first one. We called the 
chocolate milk, “cocoa” although it was 
in little bottles and the little girl who 
refused milk before drank the chocolate 
milk with the rest of us. We also gave 
the children a chance to help them- 
selves to raw carrots and raw celery. 
The dish went ’round and ‘round the 
table and everyone enjoyed eating. 
With everyone eating at the same table 
our attention was more evenly divided 
between the children and we made 
many unexpected small friends. 

Most of the 9th grade girls had been 
baby sitters. All agreed that children 
loved stories and that the characters in 
the stories were real to them. Could 
we use this interest to teach them some 
thing about eating vegetables? We de- 
cided to see if one of their favorite 
characters from the book, Peter Rabbit, 
could help them to learn to eat vege 
tables. 

Sally volunteered to be the 
teller. To make it more realistic, Peter 
Rabbit was made of black construction 
paper and a small piece of outing flan- 
nel was pasted on the back so he would 
stick to a flannel board. The flannel 
board was a piece of stiff cardboard 
with white outing flannel glued on. We 
searched for large sized pictures of 
vegetables which Peter Rabbit ate in 
the story and stuck a bit of flannel on 
the back of each picture. We found 
the story included parsley and radishes, 
but since we felt that string beans and 
celery were more essential we _ substi- 
tuted them for the parsley and radishes. 
A blue coat, shoes and necktie were 
made of paper for Peter, a bit of cot- 
ton batting stuck on his tail, and he 
was ready. Vegetables were cleaned and 
cut in small pieces ready to serve, six 
different kinds. 

We went over to the first grade room. 
Sally sat on a small chair to tell the 
story. When she came to a place where 
Peter ate a vegetable she stopped and 
Louise, who had charge of Peter and 

(Concluded on page 172) 
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No Time for Breakfast? 


By Patricia Appleyard 


HE little girl had a _ mysterious 

“tummy ache.” The principal, who 

had talked to several other pupils 
with similar complaints of late, was 
worried. Investigating, he found that 
the child had had no breakfast. ‘Neither 
had some of her classmates. 

This educator was not alone in his 
problem. Many Americans—young and 
old—do not eat an adequate breakfast, 
a number of recent surveys seem to 
indicate. For instance, in three North 
Dakota counties, it was found that only 
eight per cent of the children were 
eating adequate breakfasts. In West 
Virginia over ninety per cent did not 
eat enough in the morning. In a New 
York City high school, twenty per cent 
of the students did not eat any break- 
fast at all. Surveys made in Arizona, 
Tennessee and Minnesota parallel these 
figures. 

School children are not the only ones 
who skimp on breakfast. During the 
war when the health and efficiency of 
war workers was vital to maximum pro- 
duction, food habit surveys were made. 
In a Midwest plant, it was found that 
approximately twenty-seven per cent of 
the workers had had no breakfast and 
only three and one half per cent had 
had enough to eat. Not one of the 


women employees in a West Coast 


plant and only nine per cent of the 
men had had an adequate breakfast. 

Alarmed by surveys like these, schools 
have initiated nutrition programs. Gov- 
ernors and mayors in all parts of the 
country have proclaimed Better Break- 
fast Weeks. Nutrition authorities have 
voiced grave concern over the nation’s 
breakfast habits in newspaper and 
magazine articles. 

Theoretically, according to Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, Emeritus Professor of Bio- 
chemistry at St. John’s University, there 
is little reason for all this concern about 
eating breakfast. The day’s quota of 
nutrients could just as well be supplied 
at some other time. Emphasis is placed 
on the morning meal, Dr. McCollum 
explains, because human beings have 
lessons to learn and work to do and 
they do not operate efficiently when 
hungry. Even those who do not feel 
the need for food become less alert, 
more irritable and more prone to ac- 
cidents. Besides, with our traditional 
breakfast, lunch and dinner _ patterns, 
it is difficult to include all the day's re- 
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Time is no consideration in getting this nourishing breakfast. The cereal re- 
quires no preparation, nor do the canned yellow cling peaches, Instant cocoa 
save more time. The toast is whole wheat for extra whole grain nourishment 


quirement of nutrients unless breakfast 
is eaten. 

Why don’t students eat breakfast? 
There are’ a number of possible rea- 
sons. Perhaps there is too little time. 
Possibly they come from homes where 
breakfast is a dreary meal, haphazardly 
prepared and hastily eaten. Regional 
food habits are reflected in the foods 
chosen for the morning meal. All these 
factors influencing children’s breakfast 
habits should be taken into considera- 
tion in planning a_ better breakfast 
program. 

The first problem is to consider how 
to relieve the menu monotony that 
makes so many breakfasts dull. The 
possibilities of achieving variety with- 
in the limits of the basic pattern of 
cereal, milk, fruit, breadstuff and but- 
ter or fortified margarine, recom- 
mended by the USDA, are many. 

Cereals have almost endless variety, 
as a glance at the generic names of a 
few of the more common ones clearly 
shows. Farina, granular wheat cereal, 
rolled oats, rolled wheat, bran flakes, 
corn flakes, puffed cereals, raisin bran 
flakes, shredded wheat and whole bran 
are among the types of breakfast food 
on the market. Since there are so many 
kinds and they can be kept, so .well, it 


is possible to have a selection on hand 
at all times. 

One problem—that of cooking a hot 
cereal for one member of the family— 
has been solved by instant cereals which 
require only the addition of hot water. 
A single portion of cereal may also be 
prepared by placing the cereal in its 
serving bowl, adding boiling water and 
then cooking it over the lower part of 
a double boiler for about _ fifteen 
minutes. 

Any cereal may be given a new flavor 
by serving with fruit, with different 
sweetening agents such as brown sugar, 
honey or jelly, or by mixing it with 
another cereal. 

Fruits, too, in both fresh and_proc- 
essed forms, can add variety to the 
menu. While it is usually considered 
advisable to include a vitamin C rich 
fruit in the morning menu in order 
to make sure of the day’s supply, other 
fruits can be substituted occasionally. 
Even when oranges or grapefruit are 
served every day, they can take differ- 
ent forms. Grapefruit can be broiled 
and either fruit can be sliced rather 
than-served as juice. 

Breadstuffs, like cereals, are almost 
unlimited in variety. Rolls, muffins, bis- 
cuits, foast and’ doughnuts. can each 
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take dozens of forms, some so different 
from the parent variety that they re- 
semble it only in name. If there is not 
time to bake them at home, the bakery 
offers a variety as broad as their cos- 
mopolitan names suggest: French crul- 
lers, Danish pastry and English muf- 
fins, in addition to rolls of all kinds. 
The clever homemaker can use difter- 
ent ingredients in a basic roll or muffin 
recipe to vary the flavor. Waffles and 
fritters can substitute for breadstuffs in 
the breakfast on special occasions or be 
used in addition to them for a family 
with hearty appetites. 

Most outlines for an adequate break- 
fast do not include a protein food, since 
the protein requirement will probably 
be filled at the other two meals. How- 
ever, some people prefer to eat their 
recommended three to four eggs a week 
at breakfast. Eggs, bacon and other 
protein foods traditionally served at 
breakfast are considered almost a neces- 
sity by many persons and are missing 
from many breakfast menus only be- 
cause the budget so dictates. 

In choosing foods for breakfast, the 
basic rules of good menu making should 
be considered. Consideration should be 
given to pleasant contrasts of texture, 
flavor, temperature and color as well 
as nutritive value. ; 

An attractive table, congenial atmos- 
phere and good food all combine to 
lure the family from their beds to the 
breakfast table. This ties in with a 
second reason why many Americans do 
not eat breakfast. In too many homes, 
breakfast is a hasty, carelessly served 
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Modern pottery plus a gay, hand woven table mat give this simple-to-prepare 
breakfast a holiday aspect. Vitamin C-rich strawberries, arranged around 
the edge of the square bowl of wheat flakes, add the final artistic touch 


meal that is no fun for anyone. 
Serving an attractive breakfast takes 
time, which brings us to a third—and 
probably the most important reason— 
for missing breakfast: there just is not 
enough time. Actually, it is possible 
to prepare a hearty meal in only a few 
minutes. Several test kitchens have for- 
mulated work plans for breakfasts that 
can be prepared in a jiffy. Here is a 
sample menu that with careful plan- 


What school child would not get out of bed for a breakfast like this? A bowl 
of steaming -granular wheat cereal topped with cocoanut, a flower-shaped tan- 
gerine and a personable egg cup can be more persuasive than an alarm clock 
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ning takes only ten minutes: grapefruit, 
bran flakes, scrambled eggs, grilled to- 
mato halves, toasted English muffins, 
coffee or milk. 

One of the secrets of rapid prepara- 
tion is to get some things ready the 
night before. Grapefruit can be cut, 
quick breads baked or the wet and dry 
ingredients mixed separately and put 
into the refrigerator ready to be com- 
bined in the morning. The table can 
be set or trays laid the night before. 
In some households it is more practical 
for each person to get his own break- 
fast. In others it is better for jobs like 
squeezing oranges, frying eggs, setting 
the table, etc., to be divided among 
family members. Efficient breakfast 
preparation takes a little planning but 
it can be done. 

The breakfast lesson for the cooking 
class is a standard part of most cur- 
riculums, but some schools have gone a 
step further. When surveys show that 
most students are not eating good 
breakfasts, nutrition programs are often 
set up. Such a program may include a 
“Better Breakfast Week” where all de- 
partments cooperate to emphasize the 
importance of breakfast. An all school 
assembly program may be given and 
special exhibits to which parents are 
invited may be set up. Movies like 
The Man Who Missed His Breakfast or 
Something You Didn’t Eat, both of 
which are available from the USDA, 
Washington, D. C., may be shown. 
Publicity in the local paper and spe- 
tial shows: on the local radio. station 
may further emphasize “Better Break- 
fast Week.” 


(Coneluded. on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

“The Better Breakfast Week” idea 
is not the only one used by schools to 
persuade students to eat better break- 
fasts. Sometimes special emphasis is 
placed on proper nutrition in regular 
classes. In other cases, more drastic 
steps are taken. In the school where 
the little girl complained of a “tummy 
ache” it was discovered that many 
children were eating neither breakfast 





A’ I prepare for the routine activities 
of another day, my sleepy eyes 
glance at a clock which, because it 
indicates the passing minutes and hours, 
reveals it is a lineal descendant of 
Egypt. Time measurement was evolved 
by an Egyptian mathematician, although 
the glass face of the clock was not de- 
vised until the late 16th century. 

In Egypt also, an ancient craftsman 
conceived the idea of a couch, not as 


comfortable as the modern bed, but 
nevertheless its direct ancestor. The 
cotton sheets [ have so_ reluctantly 


abandoned are a contribution of India 
and are the modern expression of cot- 
ton fiber weaving which dates from 
3,000 B.C. The wallpaper or other wall 
decorations of my room are but substi- 
tutes for costly hangings of tapestry or 
leather widely used from medieval 
times until the seventeenth century. 

If my business suit is of wool, the 
fabric reflects a Mesopotamian lineage 
which dates from 4,000 B.C. My linen 
handkerchief and detachable collar are 
of equally ancient origin, for the use 
of linen was fairly common in_pre- 
dynastic Egypt of 5,000 B.C. 

The cotton sheets, the woolen suit 
and the linen collar were all formed 
for utilitarian use by means of sharp 
cutting tools which Mousterian cave 
men crudely originated. Each fabric 
was joined for comfortable use by em- 
ploying eyed needles, which had been 
devised over 30,000 years ago by men 
of the Stone Age. 

I am now ready to break the fast 
which, as a formal meal, was first cere- 
moniously practiced in ancient Greece. 
Soon I am seated at my table and recall 
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nor lunch and a school lunch program 
was started. The North Dakota sur- 
vey mentioned earlier was followed up 
by a nutrition program that empha- 
sized proper foods at all meals. A later 
study showed that the percentage of 
children eating acceptable breakfasts 
had increased from eight to twenty- 
three per cent and that the number of 
children eating poor breakfasts had de- 
creased from twenty-one to eleven per 


that by using a chair, I must again 
acknowledge a debt to Egypt. The 
table is even more ancient for it gradu- 
ally developed from a smooth, flat 
stone of primitive man. The metal 
table utensils I use recall the fact that, 
next to iron, silver was the last metal 
smelted by man, and ultimately came 
to America from its ancient birthplace 
in India by way of Persia and Europe. 

While waiting for the eggs to boil, I 
take my customary orange juice and 
remember that quite probably a remote 
European ancestor first learned of this 
native Persian fruit from returning Cru- 
saders who also made it possible for me 
to own and occasionally wear a pure 
silk necktie. I drink the juice from a 
glass which is a direct descendant first, 
of small glass beads known to have been 
used in Egypt about 3,500 B.C. and sec- 
ond, of molded Egyptian glass intro- 
duced about 1,500 B.C. This, just prior 
to the Christian Era, was perfected as 
blown glass by a Syrian ceramic crafts- 
man. Next comes the oatmeal, the an- 
cestor of which originated in the high- 
lands of China. So did the dish in 
which it is served, although the com- 
position of the bowl had been largely 
influenced by Egyptian glass technique 
which reached China from Egypt by 
way of Arabia about 20 B.C. 

As the eggs boil to satisfactory hard- 
ness, I recall that man cooked with 
boiling water long before he devised 
vessels of stone, clay or metal to con- 
tain it. Even these ancient nomads 
knew that water would dissolve more 
things than any other liquid on earth. 
The eggs I owe to a familiar barn-yard 
bird which the ancient Greeks called 


cent since the first survey. 

Such figures encourage us to believe 
that the contest between breakfast and 
bed is not so unequal as statistics on 
American dietary habits suggest. Wide- 
spread education in the necessity for 
breakfast and in the art of gracious, 
efficient homemaking may reverse the 
breakfast trend in the direction of the 
days when the morning meal really 
“broke the night’s fast.” 


Even Breakiast 
an Be Romantic 


—A Fantasy by William F. Leggett 


the Persian Fowl but which really was. 
a jungle bird domesticated by India 
long before the Greeks followed Alex- 
ander, or the Persians fought for 
Xerxes. The toast served with the eggs 
came from wheat which is thought to 
have first been used as food in Ethi- 
opia. 

Ethiopia also gave us coffee. It was 
considered a wild, useless berry until 
it was cultivated in Arabia, where in 
fairly recent times the Dutch discov- 
ered it and transplanted it to their 
colony of Java. The sugar I take in 
my coffee also has an interesting his- 
tory. About 450 B.C. Herodatus re- 
ferred to it as “honey made without the 
industry of bees.” ‘The ancient Chinese 
referred to it as stone honey, because 
the Persians who traded it for silk and 
other exotic Oriental goods, shipped it 
in the form of hard brown lumps. 
About 60 A.D., the Greeks referred to 
it correctly, for the first time, as honey 
from a reed. As I light a cigarette at 
the conclusion of the meal, I recall 
that tobacco, a typically American prod- 
uct, is used more than any other non- 
food plant in the world. 

Now I am ready to enter the modern 
world, so reach for the morning news- 
paper. Even here the pull of the past 
is evident to a discerning mind, for 
paper dates from 105 A.D. in China. 
Permanent writing inks were originally 
discovered in Persia, about 1,700 years 
ago. And the movable metal type with 
which the paper is printed was in 
vented and first used in Korea a cen 
tury or more before either Gutenburg 
or Caxton, the 15th century alleged 
inventors of the art. 
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Old Age and 


Survivors Insurance 


-—for Employees of Public School Lunchrooms 


LD-AGE and survivors insurance is 

a Federal program under which 

workers in commerce and industry 
are insured against loss of income in 
old age and the survivors of insured 
workers are protected against the loss 
of income due to the death of their 
breadwinner. Unfortunately, the great 
majority of the employees of public 
school lunchrooms have no protection 
under this program. This is because the 
present social security law excludes 
from coverage by the program the two 
types of employment in which most 
public school lunchroom workers are 
engaged—State and local governmental 
employment and employment with non- 
profit organizations. Others not_ in- 
cluded in the system are the self-em- 
ployed, domestic and agricultural work- 
ers, employees of the Federal govern- 
ment and railroad employees. 

The Social Security Administration 
has recommended to Congress that all 
of the above-mentioned workers be cov- 
ered under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. It has also recom- 
mended that benefit amounts be in- 
creased and that insurance against per- 
manent and total disability be added. 

The basic protection afforded under 
old-age and survivors insurance would 
be especially valuable to school lunch- 
room employees for two reasons. Most 
of these employees are now without 
protection under any benefit program, 
as State and local retirement systems 
which cover the teaching staffs of 
schools usually do not cover lunchroom 
workers. For these employees, old-age 
and survivors insurance would be the 
only protection available on an_ or- 
ganized basis. In addition, because em- 
ployment for school lunchrooms _ is 
similar to much private employment 
which is covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, job changes between 
employment covered under the program 
and school lunchroom work are com- 
mon; coverage under old-age and _ sur- 
Vivors insurance would give all school 
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lunchroom workers continuous protec- 
tion regardless of such employment 
shifts and thus prevent the losses of 
protection which may now occur, 


The Present Exclusion of 
School Lunchroom Workers 
Most public school lunchroom work- 

ers are employees of a government unit. 
While part of the cost of school lunch- 
rooms is paid for by Federal grants-in- 
aid, the State or local government unit 
functions as the employer. State and 
local government employees were origin- 
ally excluded from coverage because of 
doubt as to whether it would be con- 
stitutional to levy the employers’ tax of 
the program against State and local gov- 
ernment units. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration now feels that constitu- 
tional difficulties can be avoided by ex- 
tending coverage to State and local gov- 
ernment employees on a voluntary basis. 
A voluntary extension of this sort could 
be accomplished through a measure per- 
mitting States to elect coverage for thei1 
employees by means of voluntary agree- 
ments with the Federal government in 
which local government units would 
be permitted to participate. 

Other lunchroom employees are ex- 
cluded from coverage because they work 
for nonprofit organizations which op- 
erate the public school lunchrooms. 
Where the nonprofit organization is 
operated exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes, the coverage exclusion applies 
without regard to the amount of wages 
the employee receives. For example, em- 
ployment performed for lunchrooms 
operated by Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions is excluded from coverage. 

The chief reason for excluding em- 
ployees of nonprofit organizations from 
coverage was that representatives of 
many of the institutions involved _re- 
quested it at the time of the law’s en- 
actment. It was generally feared that 
the compulsory contributions of the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
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By 0. C. Pogge 


Director, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance. 
Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency 





gram, if applied to these institutions, 
would tend to destroy their traditional 
tax-exempt status. 

It seems clear that coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance would 
not destroy the generally tax-exempt 
status of these institutions. Moreover, 
the legislation extending coverage could 
specifically state that the intent of Con- 
gress is to provide social insurance pro 
tection for employees of nonprofit in 
stitutions comparable to that provided 
in industry and commerce, thus remov- 
ing the disadvantage in recruiting 
workers which nonprofit organizations 
now face, and that the legislation is 
not to serve as a precedent for levying 
general taxes upon the institutions. 

During the last few years, many in- 
dividuals and groups affected by the 
nonprofit exclusion have increasingly 
come to feel that coverage under the 
old-age and survivors insurance pro 
gram would be desirable. As mentioned 
previously, the Social Security Adminis 
tration has recommended to Congress 
that old-age and survivors insurance be 
extended to almost all gainfully em 
ployed workers, including the employees 
of nonprofit organizations and the em 
ployees of State and local government 
units. 


Nature of the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Program 
The Federal old-age insurance pro- 

gram was established in 1935, when the 
Social Security Act was originally 
adopted, but was materially changed by 
amendments enacted by Congress in 
1939. Benefits are now provided for 
the aged wives and young children of 
retired workers, as well as for the work- 
ers themselves, and for the surviving 
widows, orphans and aged parents of 
(Concluded on page 170) 








Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch Plan. 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity — 


These same menus may be used for the Type A 


Program by (1) increasing the protein from one ounce to two ounces; (2) increasing the serving of fruit and vegetable from 


4 cup to % of a cup; (3) using two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine in place of one teaspoon. 


have been tested in the Brookline schools. See opposite page for recipes of starred items. 


These recipes 


























DATE SOUP...8c HOT DISH... 18c SALADS ...15c SANDWICHES...8c DESSERTS... 8c 
| Onion | Tomato Juice, ®’Tuna Timbales, Peas | Chinese Cabbage | Egg Salad Roll Dried Fruit 
Whole Wheat Bread* | Russian Fruit Spread Gelatin; 
Dressing Whipped Topping 
Chicken Orange Juice, Italian Spaghetti, Meat Stuffed Celery |Tomato; Cream Apple Pie 
Vegetable Sauce, Green Salad, Cheese Sandwich Cheese & Nut 
Vegetable Grapefruit Juice, Cornbeef Hash Apple, Carrot, | Lettuce Orange Tapioca 


Pickled Beets, Rye Bread Sandwich* 


& Raisin 


Pimiento Cheese 





a|@ ai | = 


Beef Broth 





Cheese Fondue, Fresh Spinach, 
de Prune Coffee Cake* 





Stuffed Pepper 





Chopped Ham & 
Pickle Roll 





Cherry Cobbler 






































Jelly & Nut 
Cream of | Chicken Chop Suey on Fried *% Tomato Aspic | Fresh Salad Chocolate Pie, 
Pea Noodles, Grapefruit Sections Jam Graham 
~ yada meat meee Cracker Crust 
| Oyster Baked Eggs Creole on Rice, Shredded | Sardine & Olive | ¥* Plain Cake, 
8 | Chowder | Pumpernickel Bread* Cabbage, | Strawberry Jam Cocoanut Icing 
| Pineapple 
Tomato Creamed Dried Beef & Vegetables Frozen Fruit Liverwurst on Rye | Baked Apple 
{ { on Mashed Potato, Cole Slaw, Plum Jam 
Raisin Bran Muffin* 
Cream of Hot Hamburg Roll*, Gravy, Tomato Stuffed Peach Cheese & Vegetable | Lemon Cake 
{2 Spinach Salad, Apple Sauce Peanut Butter Pudding, 
Lemon Sauce 
13 Clam % Potato and Frankfurter Scallop Red Apple and | American Cheese Chocolate Cream 
Chowder Slices, Peas, Hard Roll* Pineapple Grape Jelly Layer Cake 
Cream of Pot Roast, Gravy, Mashed Potato, Molded Lettuce Pi le Cak 
14 Celery Buttered Carrots, Finger Sandwich* Vegetable Raisin Bread & oe eee 
Cream Cheese 




















Easter Vacation 


Have a Happy Time 



































Beef Broth Orange Juice, Baked Omelet, Peanut Butter | Deviled Ham Rhubarb 
25 with Barley Spanish Sauce, Green Beans, Stuffed Prune & Relish (frozen) Pie 
Hard Roll* Jelly & Nut 
Chicken American Chop Suey, Green Salad, Banana Chopped Egg Strawberry 
26 Noodle Rye Bread* and Nut Salad Roll Shortcake 
Fresh Slaw . 
Beef Tomato Juice, Creamed Asparagus on Macaroni Luncheon Meat 15c | Fruit Cup Cake 
27 Toast, Cheese and Bacon Sandwich* and Tuna Lettuce bs 
Cream of Roast Lamb, Gravy, Delmonico Potatoes, | Sunshine Cream Cheese & Caramel Custard 
28 Tomato Peas, French Roll* Olive 
Jam 4 
Corn te Seafood Skippers, Broccoli, Flamingo Salmon Salad Roll | Chocolate 
29 Chowder Pumpernickel Sandwich* Cream Cheese Chip Cake 
& Pimiento 

















* Fortified margarine used on all breadstuff. 
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Recipes for April ———— 
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i Plain Cake t Tomato Aspie Salad : 
(50 servings) . (50 servings) : 
4 1% cups shortening 234 tbsp. baking powder 1% Ibs. lemon gelatin 3 tbsp, chopped onion . 
4 1 qt. sugar 2% tbsp. salt 4 2 qts. canned tomatoes, 34 cup vinegar . 
: 4 eggs 2% qt. milk . heated 3 tbsp. prepared horse : 
s 1% qts. flour 1 tbsp. vanilla . 1 qt. grated cucumber radish : 
4 4 34 cup chopped green 2 thsp. salt . 
! Cream shortening until soft. Add sugar and cream H peppers 1 qt. mayonnaise : 
# until fluffy. Add beaten eggs. Mix and sift dry H . it : 
: ingredients and add to sugar mixture alternately $ Dissolve gelatin in heated tomatoes. Add cucum- i 
s with milk. Add vanilla. Bake in greased pans in $ bers, peppers, onions, vinegar, horse radish and 4, 
‘ moderate oven for 40 minutes. ‘ salt. Chill. When slightly thickened fold in mayon- { 
4 s naise. Turn into a large pan or individual molds. ! 
: + Unmold and serve on salad greens. : 
' Potato, Frankfurter Scallop Tuna Timbales 


(50 servings) (50 servings) 


12 Ibs. potatoes 3 tbsp. salt 7 13-o0z. tins tuna 4 tbsp. parsley 
6 lbs. frankfurters 1 tsp. pepper 1% qts. soft crumbs 1% cups dried eggs 
1% cups fat 1 qt. dried milk 6 tbsp. lemon juice 1% cups water 
2 cups flour 4 qts. water 1 tbsp. salt 34 cup dried milk 
2 tsp, pepper 3 cups water 


Wash and peel potatoes. Slice into thin slices. Cut 
frankfurters into one-half inch slices. Make a white 
sauce of the fat, flour, salt, pepper and reconsti- 
tuted dried milk. Cook until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Place sliced potatoes and frankfurters 
in layers in a greased baking pan. Cover with white 
sauce. Top with fine cracker crumbs or grated 
cheese if desired. Bake at 350 degrees F. for about 
one and one-half hours. 


Seafood Skippers 
(50 servings) 


Mix tuna with bread crumbs. Add lemon juice 
and seasoning. Reconstitute eggs and add to crumb 
mixture. Reconstitute milk and add. Mix should 
just hold together. Pack into greased muffin tins, 
leveling top. Bake over water at 350°F. until firm 
(about 30 minutes). Serve with white sauce. 


Prune Coffee Cake 
(50 servings) 


6 lbs. fish fillets 14 cup dried milk 1 qt. prunes 1 qt. sour milk or 
1% cups onions, dry 1 cup water 2 qts, water buttermilk 

2 tbsp. shortening 1% cups dried eggs 3% qts. flour 2 tsp. baking soda 

10 lbs. diced potatoes (reconstituted ) 1% qts. brown sugar 14 cup dried eggs (reconsti- 
11% tbsp. salt 4 #2 tins cran- 1 lb. shortening tuted:in 34 cup water) 
14 tsp, pepper berry sauce 2% tbsp, baking powder 3 cups water 


4 cup fortified margarine 1 tbsp. salt 


Cook fish in water to nearly cover until tender. 
Drain and flake. Saute onion in shortening until 
brown.. Boil potatoes and mash, adding salt, pep- 
per, margarine and dried milk. Add dried recon- 
stituted eggs, fish and onion to potato mixture. 
Drop heaping tablespoons on greased baking sheet. 
Bake at 375°F. for 25 to 30 minutes or until lightly 
brown. Heat cranberry sauce to boiling point. 
Serve with one tablespoon cranberry sauce on each 
fish cake as a garnish. 


Mix with brown sugar. Cut in shortening until 
blended. Reserve one-third of this mixture for 
topping. Mix baking powder and salt with remain- 
ing flour mixture. Combine sour milk with soda 
and egg mixture. Add to flour mixture and blend. 
Add about one pint of prune juice to make a soft 
dough. Turn into greased layer cake pans. Arrange 
prunes skin side up. Sprinkle with reserved top- 
ping to which the cinnamon has been added. Bake 
25 minutes in layer cake pans at 350°F. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





EGIONAL food habits. plus nu- 

trition education, or lack of it, are 

important factors in determining 
the quality of school children’s diets, a 
study by General Mills, Inc., indicates. 
The company has been conducting 
school diet surveys annually for the 
past three years, each year adding new 
schools and retesting old ones. 

The survey shows that the best fed 
children in the nation live in the 
Upper Midwest, where forty-two per 
cent reported good diets, and in the 
Northeast, where forty-one per cent are 
well fed. Even in these sections about 
a third of the children eat food com- 
binations classified as poor by Basic 
Seven standards. Southern youngsters 
are the worst nourished, with over fifty 
per cent reporting poor diets. Never- 
tneiess, children in the South eat more 
green and yellow vegetables than any 
other group, while the Upper Midwest 
leads in consumption of both citrus 
fruit and milk. In all sections but the 
Southwest, three-fourths of the pupils 
eat enough meat. Each year the sur- 
vey shows that diets have improved 
in schools where nutrition programs 
have been introduced following a pre- 
vious study. 

More Milk 

The “drink more milk” idea that took 
hold during the war seems to be becom- 
ing established as a peacetime habit, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Although total milk sales for 
eleven market areas studied by the de- 
partment decreased in 1947, they were 
still higher than before the war. New 
York City increased its daily average 
from .74 to .86 pints per person per 
day, a gain of 16 per cent, and the 
market area around Buffalo, which 
showed the greatest increase of the 
eleven areas studied, showed a 49 per 
cent increase to .76 pints daily. 


Diet and Personality 

A semi-starvation diet tends to make 
men irritable, careless of grooming and 
socially withdrawn, according to a re- 
port of University of Minnesota diet 
experiments published in Midwest Res- 
taurant News. In this study thirty-six 
young men lived for six months on a 
1,570 calorie diet much like that eaten 
in Western and Central Europe dur- 
ing severe food shortages. Within the 
six-month period marked psychological 
changes took place: the men became 
possessive in their attitude toward food, 
hovering over it and eating slowly to 
savor each morsel; in their spare time 
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they read cookbooks and bought kitchen 
utensils to compensate for lack of food; 
dating dropped off or relations with 
women acquaintances became strained. 
An examination several weeks after the 
study indicated that none of these psy- 
chological effects was permanent. 

An interesting contrast to this re- 
port is a study of eight home economics 
students at the University of Nebraska 
who, in order to lose excess pounds, 
lived on a 1,070 to 1,310 calorie diet 
for eight weeks. The diet was carefully 
planned to include all essential nu- 
trients. Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, who 
directed the project, reports that the 
girls felt well-nourished and cheerful 
during the entire period and that those 
who had not lost enough weight con- 
tinued the diet on their own after the 
eight week period was completed. 


The Ideal Meal 

The average American boy’s favorite 
dinner is steak, carrots, string beans and 
ice cream, according to a nationwide 
poll recently conducted by the Boys’ 
Athletic League of New York City. As 
the ideal breakfast, the boys chose ham 
and eggs. Girls of the same age (be- 
tween 10 and 16) liked the same dinner 
menu best, but preferred farina for 
breakfast. Both groups said they would 
rather eat with members of their own 
sex, although 32 per cent of the boys 
said they enjoyed eating with girls, 
while 37 per cent of the girls liked to 
eat with boys. 

Low Cost Nutrition 

Much has been written about both 
the nutritive value and the cost of food 
in recent years, but not enough is 
known about the relationship between 
the two. A two-year study of the New 
York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University sheds new light on 
this question. In this study, reported in 
January’s Farm Research, foods were 
rated according to the number of nu- 
trients they contained and then accord- 
ing to price. The most consistently 
cheap sources of six nutrients were 
white potatoes, whole wheat bread, 
rolled oats, beef and pig liver and pea 
beans. Rutabagas were found to be a 
cheap source of five nutrients, and car- 
rots, spinach and milk rated four each. 

It was noted that foods that were 
consistently good, inexpensive sources 
of five or six nutrients were not usually 
good sources of vitamin C or calcium, 
indicating that special attention must 
be given to including these in a low 
cost diet. When the cost of a full day’s 


By Patricia Appleyard 
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supply of individual nutrients was con- 
sidered, it became apparent that calo- 
ries cost most, while nutrients like vita- 
mens A and C, which appear in large 
quantities in individual foods, cost the 
least. 


Have You Heard? 

* « « that it is now possible to obtain 
a list of the brand names of fruits and 
vegetables coated with a protective lay- 
er of waxlike Flavorseal? Brand Names 
and Shippers is available from the Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 
$175 Twelfth Street, Riverside, Califor- 
nia. 

e ¢ « that a canned welsh rarebit is 
being put on the market? It is packed 
by Joe Meier Food Products, Inc., 
Watagh, Long Island, New York. 

e « ¢ that during 1948 Boston _fisher- 
men produced the most valuable year’s 
catch in history? The fish were valued 
at $16,113,969 or $1,243,734 more than 
in 1947. Total poundage of fish caught 
was slightly below that of 1947, indi- 
cating a rise in price. 

e ¢ © that Farmer Boy brand hams are 
now being packed in cans? The two- 
pound, three-ounce boneless hams, 
which are cooked and ready to serve, 
are processed by Trunz, Inc. of Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

e ¢ « that the per capita rice consump- 
tion of the south is six times that of the 
rest of the country? Southerners eat 
about 60 pounds of rice per person 
every year while the average for the 
United States is ten pounds. 
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The bread that gives you what you want 





atse yes you wheal you need / 


Ifyou’re like most people, you eat bread be- 
cause it tastes so good so many different ways. 

Whether you prefer it with rich, brown 
gravy, with spreads, in sandwiches, or as 
golden brown toast —you eat bread be- 





penny, enriched bread—the kind your 
baker bakes — gives you more of the things 
your body needs, more generously, than 
any other food you eat at every meal! 

And, as you and many other nutrition 


F cause it gives you the appetizing enjoyment experts know, bread is no more fattening 

7 you want. than any other food that gives you equal 

4 But remember, too, that, penny for energy. 

\ 

\ 

} 

here are the seven basic food elements you get from 
: enriched bread: 
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n- FOOD ENERGY CALCIUM 
O- that’s needed to keep the for building strong teeth 
a- body going. and bones. 
e 
1e 

RIBOFLAVIN 

an important vitamin for 

in children’s growth. 
id 
'y- J 
: THIAMINE _— 
y . 
a! (Vitamin B-1) for healthy gs etc ‘ay 
ws nerves and normal appetite. obi da a hiaitaae 
is 
ed PROTEIN 


NIACIN 


to help keep tissues healthy 
and prevent pellagra. 


for building and maintaining 
healthy body tissues, 


r’s 
ed . . . . 
an Six slices of enriched bread give a 13 to 15 year old girl 
ht the following percentages of her recommended daily dietary 
li- allowances ( National Research Council): 17% of her calories, 
; 19% of her proteins, 9% of her calcium, 20% of her iron, 32% 
zt of her thiamine, 13% of her riboflavin, 29% of her niacin. 
ns, 
ve, 
Ik- Nutrition Education Department 
‘ AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
= 
he 
a For free reprints of this ad to distribute to your students, write to the Nutrition Education 
oi Department P-3, American Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


he 
SEE COUPON ON PAGE 183 for additional information about the importance of bread in the diet. 
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When buying Pantry-Shelf Meats—note the U. S Gov- 
ernment Inspected and Passed Stamp. It assures you: (1) all meat has 
been selected from government inspected animals. (2) Conditions 
under which meat has been processed conform to strict government 
specifications. (3) All processing has been government supervised. 
(4) Information given on the label is complete and accurate. 


Buy consumer tested products. Armour provides you with 
Pantry-Shelf Meats that have passed the most difficult test of all. 
These canned meats have been served to and approved by con- 


sumer panels all over the nation. 
ree © 


STUDY GUIDES ON CANNED MEATS 
FOR STUDENTS’ NOTEBOOKS ! 





Teachers, write today for free copies of this illustrated folder on 
canned meats. Each is 8" x 11", ready-punched for easy filing in 
your own or students’ notebooks. Prepared by Marie Gifford, well- 
known authority on cookery, it gives the interesting history of 
canned meats, tells how they’re checked for consumer preference, 
how to store and keep them, together with tested recipes for serving. 


Use Coupon in Coupon Section to Order Study Guides and 
Reprints of Picture Demonstration on Opposite Page. 
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this is no. 6 


in a series of demonstration lessons on 
standard meat cooking methods. Use it 
for a class lesson and order reprints of 
the page on the right for your students’ 
notebooks. 
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AR cane liver Spread 


ona Ham 
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Buy for convenience—Check your grocer’s shelves— become 
acquainted with three classes of canned meats: (1) meat loaves to 
slice or heat whole. (2) Main dish meals for quick, easy serving. 
(3) Meat spreads for sandwiches, snacks. Select from this assortment 
—and store a supply on your pantry shelf, ready to serve in a jiffy. 


AtMOUR StaR CHILI CON cate 


'S READY To HEAT ANO SE 
- CONVENIENT ° we 
Ove contents of can 10 souce PO™ 
be Nd serve with crisp crocke”® ond 
contin, or heot ond serv? 

*d mocoroni or spoghe" 





Read the label on every can you buy. Every label bears 
this very valuable consumer information: weight of contents, list of 
ingredients, directions for storing the product, suggestions for serv- 
ing. Wherever space permits, tested recipes and pictures of prepared 
food may be included. 
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Picture Book Breakfast — Satisfying and delicious, bake 
Deviled Ham’n’ Egg Squares. Heap Deviled Ham Spread around 
edges of buttered or margarined bread. Drop a Cloverbloom 
Egg in center; bake on cookie sheet, 15 minutes at 400° F. One 
can Deviled Ham Spread serves 2 to 3. Vary by using Liver Spread. 


ow fo serve Pantry- Shell Meats 


by Marie Gitfrd Director, Armour Consumer Service 


Fixin’s for Lunch — To make Barbecued Treet Kabobs, cut 
one loaf of Treet into 18 squares. Place 3 squares, separated 
with thick slice of onion, on each of 6 wooden skewers. Brush 
with barbecue sauce. Broil on rack, 34-4 inches below heating 
unit, 15 minutes or ’til well browned, turning often, 





Family Dinner Favorite—Open both ends of each can of 
Corned Beef Hash. Slide contents out whole, and cut into 3 
slices. Bake in oiled baking pan, 20 minutes at 350° F., and 
Corned Beef Hash is ready for the dinner table. Garnish with 
wedges of hard cooked egg. Serve with a green vegetable. 
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Party Loaves— Remove crusts and spread 4 slices of bread 
with mixture of 3 ounces Cloverbloom Cream Cheese, 1 tea- 
spoon prepared mustard, 1 teaspoon mayonnaise. Cut in two; 
top with sliced stuffed olive and 1 slice Armour Chopped Ham. 
Stack two slices; trim top with cheese mixture and olive slice. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





HAT we can’t do with electricity! 

But to bring home a point—what 

electricity can’t do to us! Shocks 
through faulty electric appliances are 
common. Sometimes one is not aware 
that an appliance is defective until one 
receives a shock. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion specialists of the USDA advise 
that for safety when handling an elec- 
tric appliance or changing a fuse, avoid 
touching anything else with the other 
hand. There is less danger of severe 
stock if one hand is free. Electricity 
seeks the shortest and easiest route to 
make its circuit to the ground and 
should be prevented from making that 
circuit through the body from one hand 
to the other. 


“Permanent” Starch 

The homemaker need only starch 
clothes about every eighth washday with 
the new Perma Starch. This liquid 
starch is composed of countless, color- 
less particles of plastic suspended in 
water. To use, simply dilute the starch 
with cool water, dip the garment, wring 
out and hang to dry. Stiffness is con- 
trolled by the quantity of water added 
to the starch mixture. As the cloth is 
ironed, the plastic particles melt around 
the thread fibers under the heat of the 
iron and then solidify. Not only. does 
this new product reduce washday effort, 
but it is said to double the wear of the 
garment, to prevent wilting of clothes 
in humid weather and to retard mildew- 
ing and fading. The starch is invisible 
and can be used on dark fabrics with- 
out streaking. 


Automatic Washer 

The new automatic washing machine 
of Hotpoint, Inc. allows selection of 
quantity and temperature of the water 
to meet the operator’s needs. It is 
claimed that a patented agitator assures 
efficient performance with a_ small 
amount of water in the tub. Sixteen 
gallons is the maximum hot water re- 
quirement for a full tub of eight pounds 


\ 





The perforated drain attachment above 
keeps bacon warm while the eggs fry 
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of clothing, but a complete washing 
can be done with half that amount of 
water and smaller washes with as little 
as five gallons. This washer is installed 
without bolting to the floor. 


Coffee Maker 

If you are the kind of a person who 
enjoys a leisurely breakfast with plenty 
of good coffee to accompany the morn- 
ing newspaper, then an electric coffee 
maker for the table is the thing for 
you. In the moderate price range, The 
West Bend Aluminum Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin, offers their new Elec- 
tric Flavo-Perk Coffee Maker at $9.95. 
This eight-cup electric percolator is 
made of heavy aluminum with molded 
plastic legs. It can be used on A.C. or 
D.C. current and its unit and cord are 
approved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. 


Bacon Drainer 


Bacon can be drained and kept warm, 
too, while the eggs are frying if the 
Morton Manufacturing Company’s per- 
forated drain is attached to the frying 
pan. The drain, which is supposed to 
fit any frying pan, can also be used to 
warm rolls or bread while the sand- 
wich filling is cooking. ‘The Morton 
Manufacturing Company is in Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Have You Heard? 

e ¢ ¢ that ice trays slide out easily 
without the aid of hammer, ice pick, 
finger nails or temper if Pepgo Non- 
Froster is sprayed on the ice-cube tray 
compartment? It comes in containers 
with handy spray caps and is claimed 
to be harmless, odorless and non- 
injurious to foods or liquids when ap- 
plied to the tray compartments. This 
is a product of the Pepgo Chemical 
Products Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* ¢ ¢ that there is something new in 
the way of hot water bottles and ice 
bags? Through a chemically-controlled 
solution, electronically sealed in a Viny- 
lite plastic bag, a combination hot water 
bottle and ice bag is possible. Placed 
in the freezing compartment of a re- 
frigerator, it becomes an ice pack; five 
minutes in boiling water and it becomes 
a hot water bottle. Alden Wonder 
Plastic Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that some one has finally found 
a convenient place for pan lids? The 
Dor-File aluminum lid rack can be at- 
tached to the inside of a cupboard door 
or to any other metal or wooden sur- 


By Lois Cook 





The crisp-looking dress, at right, has 
been washed eight times since starch- 


ing, The dress, at left, is unstarched 


face, it is said. The rack is also recom- 
mended for medical supplies or polish- 
ing and cleaning materials. It is manu- 
factured by Dor-File Manufacturing 
Company, Morgan Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 

e ¢ ¢ that a new automatically rewind- 
ing clothesline reel is on the market? 
Recommended for use in bathrooms, 
kitchens, laundries, trailers and _ girls’ 
dormitories, it can be permanently in- 
stalled and folded against the wall when 
not in use. It is made by Cordomatic 
Division, Vacuum Cleaner Corporation 
of America, Philadelphia 32, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

e ¢ ¢ that the new Spasavr double stack 
dish drainer means more dishes can be 
drained at once? The rust-proof electro- 
plated drainer occupies the same amount 
of space as the regular kind and sells 
at about the same price. 

e ¢ ¢ that flat painted walls can be pro- 
tected by a transparent finish? Hy-Tone 
Satin Topseal makes the walls washable 
and yet does not have a glaring effect. 
It is manufactured by the Roberts Paint 
Corporation. 515 Bryant Avenue, New 
York 59, New York. 

e « « that a Safety Spring angel food 
cake tin is being manufactured? Oper- 
ated by a self-locking arrangement, it is 
said to be leak proof, simple to operate 
and safe. The manufacturer is Chicago 
Metallic Company, 3711 §S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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NEW STUDY ON 
HUMAN NUTRITION 
REVEALS STARTLING 

CONDITIONS 


Results Available 
in Teaching-Aid Form 


An extremely important research project—the first 
of its kind ever made—teveals shocking proof that 
the majority of Americans are gambling with their 
health. The nutrition pattern of teenagers is dis- 
tressingly poor; and that of their mothers, not much 
better. These alarming facts, plus many others, are 
brought to light in the amazing new 48-page 
booklet, ‘They Never Suspected’’, published by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


The program which took more than a year to 
com wy was A Semen by the Appliance Division 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation in co- 
operation with a leading University. 


The nutrition habits of an above-average group of 
American families were carefully paral Sixty- 
four families, or a total of 239 individuals, co- 
operated in the investigation. Extensive medical 
examinations gave accurate before-and-after records. 


CONTAINS VALUABLE TEACHING 
INFORMATION 


For teacher and student alike there is convincin 
proof that the nation’s nutritional status can | 
must be improved. Not only is the importance of 
having necessary vitamins and well-balanced diets 
explained; but also correct food purchasing, stor- 
age, preparation and actual cooking methods are 
set forth. The book also contains a practical pro- 
gram for teaching better nutrition practices to 
students and their families. 


A teacher's copy of “They Never Suspected’’ is 
offered without charge. Additional omy are 10c 
each, money to be enclosed with the order. In addi- 
tion, supporting students’ Fact Folders are avail- 
able for classroom use at no cost. These Fact 
Folders condense the main findings and give many 
master menus and recipes used in the study. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


To obtain copies of educational material, reviewed 
above, write to the Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 410°East 4th 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


WE 
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Westinghouse 























Refrigerators, too... 
Replaced Yearly... 


no extra cost 


All the major appliances your school lab needs . . . ten 
different ones ... are yours with the economical, practical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. One simple contract 
provides yearly replacement of each appliance with latest 
models. What’s more, you pay only bs special low cost 
of the original equipment ... not a cent more! Helpful 
teaching-aid material is also furnished. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS... See Coupon Section 











What's Going On in Textiles 





) DATE forecasts for textile market 

conditions seem to be holding true. 

Prices have shown a mixed trend but 
the general average has tended to be 
lower. New and good quality fabrics 
are still sought after but the steady 
supply of goods has filled most of the 
gaps. The harmful influences that pro- 
duced poor quality goods—war-baby tex- 
tile companies and some manufacturing 
restrictions — have almost disappeared. 
This first quarter of the year cf 1949 
has shown a sounder and brighter tex- 
tile situation than has been known for 
many a year. 


Rushing the Seasons 

Fabric mills wait for no season. Plans 
for fall fabrics have taken shape even 
though spring is not yet here. Light- 
weight broadcloths with more perma- 
nent finishes will be in the fall fashion 
news again. Faults found with this 
fabric last year can be traced to the 
light weight demanded by today’s fash- 
ions. Broadcloths of former years were 
produced of coarser wools and much 
heavier weights. 

High fashion will favor dull faced 
fabrics but fabrics with sheens will keep 
their popular place in fall wear. Colors 
will be deep and glowing with emphasis 
on the subtlety of tones. Deep hennas, 
taupy browns, violet to plum, and pale 
beige tones top the favorite color list. 


By Any Other Name 
With shantung one of the important 
fabrics of spring and summer, it seems 
in order to look into the name. Origin- 
ally this fabric was a hand loomed plain 
weave produced mostly in the Shantung 
Province of China. Chief characteristic 
of the cloth is its rough nubby surface, 
the result of knots and imperfections 
in the native reeled silk used for “shan- 
tung.” ‘The term is often loosely used 
to describe other hand loomed fabrics 
made of native wild silk in China and 
other countries. Duoppioni spun silk 
yarns are the ones most often used to 
give American and European woven 

shantungs their rough texture. 


On Flammability 


Agreement among all industry 
groups as well as consumer representa- 
tives on the subject of testing textiles 
for flammability was recently reached. 
Neither of two leading test methods, 
the inclined plane device nor the hori- 
zontal tester, can gauge fabric flam- 
mability with sufficient accuracy to be 
used for reference in Federal, State or 
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Municipal laws it was agreed. Further 
concentrated work is to be launched 
to find some method of improving the 
inclined test to the point of making it 
suitable as a point of basic reférence. 


Thimble Toes 

Low cut shoe styles call for low cut 
hosiery reinforcements. ‘This need has 
been met by hosiery mills who this 
spring are producing less visible re- 
inforcements in stocking heels, vamps 
and toes. One mill has made the 
“thimble nylon toe” which has_ the 
barest of toe reinforcement and none 
in the heel. 

Stockings for almost every spring foot 
wear type will be found in these four 
styles: 

1. Shadow Foot—contains a shadow- 
like reinforcement in toe, foot and 
heel. It’s designed for new low cut day- 
time shoes. 

2. Sandal Foot — meant for evening 
wear has only a slight reinforcement in 
the toe. 

3. Shell Foot — has reinforcements 
placed low in the heel, foot and toe, 
especialiy for shell cut shoes. 

4. Regular Foot— with slender seam 
but sturdy reinforcement for general 
daytime wear. 


New Among Dyestuffs 
Cuprofix—is a new aftertreatment for 
direct dyed fabrics. It promises for cot- 





Believe it or not both wall and floor- 
covering in this attractive foyer are 
textured fabrics from the collection of 
the Mallison Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics, division of Greef Fabrics, Inc. 
The wall covering is their “Gibralter” 
design. See item above for details 


By Rajean M. Codish 


ton and rayon, fastness properties ap- 
proaching those to be had with vat col- 
ors. This treatment can be applied to 
either yarns or piece goods and has the 
added advantage of improving the 
fabric’s fastness to perspiration. 

Corduroy in children’s clothing and 
men’s and children’s hose are just a 
few of the items that could be improved 
by such treatment. 


Wool Lace 

Alginate Lace made with alginate 
carrier thread, is now being produced 
in London in small quantities by a firm 
of specialists in featherweight worsted. 
This Alginate is the synthetic yarn de- 
rived from scaweed. The lace is made 
with fine wool yarn embroidered on an 
alginate fabric foundation. Then the 
synthetic substance ‘is dissolved in a 
scouring process that leaves behind the 
fine all-wool lace cloth. 


A New Use for Fabric 

A most practical, though rarely used, 
function which sturdy drapery or up- 
holstery fabric can serve is as a floor 
covering. Patterned motifs are sug- 
gested since they are not so apt to show 
markings. In the photograph shown on 
this page, “San Jose,” a drapery fabric 
designed by Mallinson with a yellow, 
grey and brown color combination, was 
used. It was processed by applying sev- 
eral coats of lacquer to the cloth which 
had been evenly stretched and secured 
to the floor. It is claimed that this 
fabric type of floor covering should 
stand hard wear and traffic for several 
years. 


Changes in Knits 

Knitted fabrics are receiving more 
styling interest with novelty treatments 
in construction and color effects. Mesh 
and ribbed knits for lingerie are being 
made in stripes, a new variety of open 
meshes and checked patterns achieved 
by cross dying. One knitwear pajama 
manufacturer is using a heavyweight 
novelty striped fabric that resembles 
woven pique. The latest ribbed cotton 
underwear is being made with closer 
ribbing at waist and leg for snug fit. 


Another Cleaning Agent 
Ovalclene is another of the Du Pont 
Company’s contributions “for better liv- 
ing.” This product is a dry-cleaning 

(Concluded on page 180) 
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Order now! 
Celanese’ Fabric Package 
containing 


eight half-yard samples 


Fight half-yard samples, fully identified as to technical characteristics 
and practical uses, make up this Sample Package of Fabrics for both 
apparel and decorative uses. This fabric kit, prepared especially for 
teachers, should prove effective in dramatizing both sewing and 
textile class sessions. It is available at the nominal charge of $3.00, 
which includes shipping expenses and mailing. (The fabric alone 
would cost more than $7.00 at retail.) Fill in the coupon below 
—and let the Celanese Sample-Fabric Package simplify your class- 


room work throughout the year. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Advertising Department Date 
Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 





Name 





School 


City Zone State 
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Baste by Machine 


\ 12 j 
« ? A 
Grey 3 


-a Time Saving Procedure Ké 


By Carolyn Ruby 


Head, Clothing and Textile Division 


~~ University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


O YOUR students’ class projects too 

often have that so-called “home- 

made” look? Do they lack that 
distinctive “something” of garments dis- 
played in smart shops? Do the students 
work laboriously in producing desired 
effects? 

If so, let us appraise our teaching 
procedures. Perhaps we are teaching 
construction methods that originated in 
Victorian days rather than those that 
have proved effective in today’s ready- 
to-wear industry. Perhaps we are plac- 
ing too much emphasis on fine stitchery 
or time-consuming details and too little 
time on the selection and preparation 
of fabrics and pattern, and on meticu- 
lous care in cutting parts of the gar- 
ment grain-perfect to insure proper fit 
and modish effects. 

It is essential that the beginner be 
guided in her selection to something 
which is sufficiently simple and attrac- 
tive that she will enjoy wearing the 
product of her first sewing efforts. The 
pattern must also teach certain basic 
principles which will be used in mak- 
ing subsequent problems. 

Much of the drudgery of sewing may 
be eliminated, greater satisfactions real- 
ized and many hours saved through the 
use of modern equipment and _ profes- 
sional tricks in doing certain simple 
processes.* In addition, the more gen- 
*See two articles on pr i 1 dr king 
tricks by Margaret Smith in the January and 


February, 1948 issues of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics. 





eral use of the sewing machine can also 
be a great time saver. 

This was indicated by an experiment 
on the efficiency of machine basting 
which was recently carried on with a 
group of thirty-four students at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. While the students 
represented varying degrees of manipu- 
lative skill, they all had some previous 
experience in the use of the sewing ma- 
chine and the construction of simple 
garments. Parallel with the problem of 
making a basic foundation pattern, rec- 
ords were kept as a means of comparing 
the speed and efficiency of hand versus 
machine basting. 

In preparation for the project the 
machines were first equipped with a 
hinged or flexible presser foot which 
made it possible to stitch over pins 
when placed perpendicularly to the 
edge being stitched. The tension was 
loosened very slightly and the stitch 
lengthened to the maximum of approxi- 
mately eight stitches per inch. Contrast- 
ting thread was also used for both the 
hand and machine basting in order to 
simplify ripping. 

The class was divided into groups of 
two; one of each pair did all basting 
on the machine and the other did all 
by hand. Each group was asked to keep 
a record of time involved in basting 
each unit of the garment; to note the 
accuracy of the work, the time involved 
in fitting and altering, the ease in 
handling and the final appearance. 


Results of Basting Experiment 














HAND MACHINE 
Average Median Average Median 
Blouse fa 34 min. 30min. 22min. 20 min. 
Skirt 23 min. 15 min, 13 min. 10 min. 
Sleeve 17 min. 10 min. 11 min. 6 min. 
Time involved in fitting 
the garment as a whole 50 min. 35 min. 46 min. 45 min. 
Time involved in 
making alterations 100 min. 60 min. 86 min. 60 min. 
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This group plan of recording time 
and comparing the quality and effec- 
tiveness of each procedure seemed to 
stimulate competition which resulted in 
a minimum waste of time and maxi- 
mum effort for accuracy in completing 
the program. The results of this ex- 
periment are given in the chart below. 

In comparing the accuracy of hand 
versus machine basting, 91 per cent of 
the group thought machine basting was 
more accurate on the relatively straight 
seams while the hand basting rated 
higher for curved seams. 

Due to the many variable factors such 
as differences in hand and machine 
skills, ability to analyze fitting difficul- 
ties and the great diversity in figure 
irregularities of the participating stu- 
dents, the results of such a limited ex- 
periment can be no more than indica- 
tive. This group was in agreement that 
fitting can be done with greater ease 
and considerable saving in time if all 
straight and relatively straight seams 
were machine basted. Hand _ basting 
was favored for the more curved seams 
and especially those having some easing 
such as the armseye and waist line seams. 


Clothing Survey Under Way 

A clothing survey is being carried out 
under the Federal Research and Mar- 
keting Act to obtain up-to-date infor- 
mation on the family purchase and use 
of clothing. This is the first Federal 
survey aimed at giving a complete pic- 
ture of family clothing in this country, 
even to such details as choice of fabrics 
for particular items of apparel. 

The initial survey is being under- 
taken in two centers—450 families in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and about 75 fam- 
ilies in Birmingham—and is being con- 
ducted by family economists of the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, USDA. Interviewing is now 
under way and will continue until April 
15. This initial study may be followed 
by similar surveys in other parts of the 
country. 
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Seying li ps 
© By Frances auck 


® 


Thread the needle with the 
7. end that comes off the spool 
first. Make the knot on the end that 
comes off the spool last. The thread 
will not split nor kink during sewing. 





ment, stitch square corners or 
sharp points with a slight, very slight 
curve at the sharp corner. The corner 
will be less bulky and look more nearly 
square when the facing is turned than 
if the stitching had formed a sharp 


angle. 

A rubber sponge does a grand 
ye @ job of removing cut thread 
ends left in fabric after you have ripped 


seams. 

When ripping machine stitch- 
25. ing pull against one of the 
machine threads until the loop of the 
other thread appears. Cut this loop and 
each one thereafter as it appears. A 
razor blade is a safe tool for such rip- 
ping. This idea may sound queer but 
it is quick, simple and safe. 


The hem of a jacket is often 
26. bulky where it turns over the 
seams. Decrease this bulk by removing 
a dart-shaped section of the seam allow- 
ances. The point of the dart should be 
on the fold line of the hem. 


2 Are you uffortunate enough 
¢ 


2 In joining a facing to a gar- 
a 


@ to have a crepe dress in 
which the yarns pull or snag? Keep a 
fine crochet hook handy and use it to 
pull the guilty yarn through from the 
right side to the wrong. Don’t dare cut 
off the pulled yarn for there will then 
be a hole to mend. 


Pattern instructions tell you 

@ ‘to match :plaids at the seam 

lines. They do not make the fine dis- 

tinction of matching plaids at the lines 

of stitching the seams. It is at the lines 

of stitching that the plaids show 
whether they have been matched. 


Pressing wools on hard wood, 
29. uncovered and unpadded, 
helps prevent shiny spots and streaks 
and helps to keep seam edges from 
showing on the right side. If you can- 
not find a hard wood board, use a new, 
small bread cutting board. 


—_——— 
Frances Mauck is Editorial Advisor to PHE and 
Director of the Sewing Center at Rich’s, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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All of a sudden, everything is buttons... 


La Mode buttons, of course. Not just to keep you 


ff 


together, but for fashion’s sake. 
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Ask for La Mode buttons at your favorite store. So many styles 


and prices to choose from! 
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BUTTON S 
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B. Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 1372-82 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


The world’s largest assortment of fashion buttons 
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Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance 


(Continued from page 157) 


deceased workers. 

Any of the various types of benefits 
provided under the program may be 
payable if the wage earner spent, 
roughly, at least half of his working 
life-time after 1936, or at least 10 years, 
in covered employment. If he has not 
fulfilled either of these requirements, 
certain types of survivor benefits may 
nevertheless be payable if he worked in 
covered employment for, roughly, one- 
half of the three years before his death. 

The amounts of the benefits payable 
under the program are based chiefly 
on the ‘‘average monthly wage” of the 
worker, computed over his entire work- 
ing lifetime after the program started. 
The primary insurance benefit, which 
is the amount payable to a retired 
worker, is computed by taking 40 per 
cent of the first $50 of the worker's 
average monthly wage and adding 10 
per cent of the remainder up to $250. 
The result is increased by one per cent 
for each year in which the worker is 
paid wages of at least $200. 

The aged wife of a retired worker 
may receive a monthly benefit equiva- 
lent to 50 per cent of her husband’s 
primary benefit; the aged widow, or 
the widow having a child of the worker 
in her care, 75 per cent of the primary 
benefit; and each child or aged depen- 
dent parent, 50 per cent. The mini- 
mum monthly benefit payable to a 
single individual or family is $10; the 
maximum monthly family payment is 
$85 a month, 80 per cent of the work- 
er’s average monthly wage, or twice the 
primary benefit, whichever is the least. 
Where no monthly benefits are payable, 
a lump-sum death payment may be 
made to the spouse or to the person 
or persons who paid the worker’s burial 
expenses. 

The benefits are financed by con- 
tributions paid by employers and em- 
ployees covered under the program. 
The original act provided that the con- 
tributions would start at one per cent 
each in 1937, and would increase one- 
half of one per cent every three years 
until they reached three per cent each 
in 1949. However, the contribution 
rates have thus far been “frozen” at 
one per cent each by successive actions 
of Congress. Under the present law, 
the rates will be increased to one and 
one-half per cent each for employers 
and employees in 1950 and to two per 
cent each in 1952. 


Problems of Coverage Extension 
and Future Prospects 


In September 1947 the Committee on 
Finance of the Senate appointed an 
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Advisory Council on Social Security, 
composed of prominent citizens from 
various walks of life and from different 
parts of the country, to study the vari- 
ous programs established under the So- 
cial Security Act and make recommen- 
dations thereon to the Committee. In 
April 1948 the Advisory Council sub- 
mitted its first report, dealing with old- 
age and survivors insurance. The report 
included recommendations that cover- 
age be extended to practically all per- 
sons now excluded, including public 
employees and persons working for non- 
profit institutions. In a second report 
issued a month later the Council recom- 
mended the expansion of old-age and 
survivors insurance to provide cash 
benefits for workers who become totally 
and permanently disabled. 

Various bills have been introduced 
in the 80th Congress which would 
amend the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. Under some of these 
bills, coverage would be provided for 
employees of State and local govern- 


ments and of nonprofit institutions. 
However, none of the coverage exten- 


sion bills have been enacted by Con- 


gress. 


Value of Coverage to 
School Lunchroom Employees 


Employees who shift from covered to 
noncovered employment generally lose 
part or all of the protection they have 
acquired under the Federal program. 
If old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage were extended to government and 
nonprofit employment, it would be pos- 
sible for individuals who shift between 
lunchroom employment and covered 
jobs in private industry to have con- 
tinuous protection at least equal to that 
now provided for persons who spend 
their entire working lifetimes in private 
employment covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

The social insurance method is in 
line with the basic principals of our 
society, and must be a first line of de- 
fense against want. 
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The Working Woman 


From April 1940 to October 1948 the 
number of employed women increased 
by more than five million. This prob- 
ably represents a fairly stable increase 
since throughout 1948 the number of 
women employed remained over a mil- 
lion more than in April, 1940. 

In several occupation groups the 
number of women increased more than 
the average. The proprietor group 


doubled, the number of clerical work- 
ers rose by 78 per cent, saleswomen by 
62 per cent and the number of oper- 
atives and other manual workers by 60 
per cent. The number of professional 
workers has remained about the same 
and the number of domestic service 
workers has declined by 29 per cent. 
For more detailed statistics on the work- 
ing woman, see the chart below. 


Occupational Distribution of Employed Women, 
April 1940 and October 1948 





Number of women 
(in thousands) 


Major occupation group 


Percent of all 


distribution U. S. workers 





April October 


1940 


April October April October 
1948 1940 1948 1940 1948 





All employed women 11,920 
Clerical and kindred workers 2,530 
Operatives, laborers, craftsmen, 


and foremen 2,400 
Service workers, except domestic 1,350 
Domestic service workers 2,100 
Saleswomen 830 
Professional and_ semi-profession- 

al workers 1,570 
Proprietors, managers, and of- 

ficials (except farm) 450 
Farmers and farm workers 690 


17,371 100.0 100.0 25.9 28.9 
4,491 5 Ve 25.9 52.6 60.2 


3,845 20.1 22.1 14.3 15.9 
1,839 11.3 10.6 40.1 42.5 
1,484 17.6 8.5 93.8 91.3 
1,345 7.0 fe | 27.9 36.6 
1,598 13.3 9.2 45.4 40.1 

910 3.8 bY 4 11.7 14.2 
1,860 5.7 10.7 8.0 22.0 





(U. S. Bureau of the Census) 
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Easter Novelty Sale 


(Continued from page 142) 


plain stands or flat circled cardboard 
with tailored bow ties and dots for 
buttons. Cut hats from cardboard and 
paste on eggs. 


2. Easter Baskets 


Small paper baskets can be made 
from construction paper and trimmed 
with scraps of crepe paper. Cut green 
florist’s paper into strips to use as grass. 
Put two eggs in each basket. 

These were especially attractive to the 
grade school students. They sold for 
15 cents, which was clear profit since 
the department and students furnished 
all the supplies. 


3. Candy Easter Baskets 


Mix 5 pounds of sugar, 1 pound 
corn syrup and 114 pints water. Cook 
to 310 degrees F. without stirring. Pour 
half the mixture into separate pan and 
add any color desired. For red or 
green, use peppermint or wintergreen 
flavoring. Make a circle on a greased 
marble slab, using a pie tin to gauge 
size. Pour the plain syrup until the 
drawn circle is filled. Immediately 
form an edging one inch wide with the 
colored syrup. Lift completed circle 
with spatula and place on bottom of 
cool greased glass which has been in- 
verted. While mixture is still hot, mold 
to fit glass, ruffling colored edges. When 
cool, remove from glass. ‘Take a small 
amount of colored syrup and work into 
shape of handle; stick to inside of ruf- 
fled edge. When cool, dip bottom of 
basket in thin melted paraffin to pre- 
vent it from becoming sticky. This 
makes about ten candy baskets. Grass 
can be made from long green tinted 
cocoanut or separated shredded wheat. 


4. Candy Easter Eggs for Baskets 


Place 5 pounds sugar and 114 pints 
water in a kettle; cover; let come to a 
boil. Add 1 pound corn syrup and cook 
to 238 or 240 degrees F. without the 
cover. Pour the mixture on a slab or 
large tray which has_ been lightly 
sprinkled with water and let remain 
until cool. Cream with a wooden pad- 
dle, working the candy to and fro until 
it has a creamy consistency. Cover 
with a damp cloth and let it stand an 
hour. It will then be ready for use, 
but can be left standing for some time. 
Take small portions of the candy and 
work into them different shades of col- 
oring matter. Shape into eggs. 
or six eggs are usually sufficient for a 





Five | 


candy Easter basket, which can then be | 


sold for 50 cents. These candy eggs can 
also be used in the paper baskets instead 
of colored hen’s eggs. Five or six are 
needed to fill one basket. 
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BAKED HAM SLICE 


With a crisp. ; ; 
an inch-thick slite «epPle lei! Sear 


sides, then bake ce of ham on both 














PINEAPPLE MERINGUE NESTS 
Just before Putting the individual 


meringues in 
th i 


Whether you use the new Dole Crushed Pineapple 
by itself or as a recipe ingredient, you'll find that 

wr its crisp-cut quality releases more bouquet and 
more flavor than the old-style shredded pineapple. In addition, 
the Dole process of cutting the pineapple into tiny cubelets 
means more uniform drained weight per can. 


(Phician Collin 


Doe Home ECONOMIST 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco 6, California 


caysnen PINEAPE” 
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That Angel Cake 


(Continued from page 152) 


sift together four times. Add lemon 
rind and juice to beaten egg yolks and 
beat with rotary beater until very thick 
and light colored—about 3-4 minutes 
hard beating. Beat egg whites with 
wire whisk until stiff enough to hold 
up in peaks, but not dry. Add sugar 
gradually, then egg yolks. Finally, 
gently fold in flour a small amount at 
a time. Bake in ungreased tube pan in 
slow oven, 325° F., about one hour. 
Remove from oven, invert pan as di- 
rected for about one hour or until 
thoroughly cold before removing cake. 


Angel Food 


1 cup sifted cake flour 

1 cup egg whites (8 - 10) 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 
4, cups sifted sugar 
34 teaspoon vanilla 
14 teaspoon almond extract 


Sift flour once, measure, sift four 
more times. Beat egg whites and salt 
with wire whisk. When foamy add 
cream of tartar and continue beating 
until eggs are stiff enough to hold up 
in peaks, but not dry. Add sugar care- 
fully, two tablespoons at a time, until 
all is used, next flavoring, then, finally, 
fold in flour, adding only a_ small 
amount at a time, sifting it over mix- 
ture and combining carefully and 
gently, until all is used. Pour batter 
into ungreased angel food pan and cut 
down through it four or five times 
with a spatula to break up any large 
air bubbles which may have formed. 
Bake about one hour, in a slow oven, 
325° F. Remove from oven, invert to 
cool as directed. 


To utilize the left-over egg yolks make 
a golden sponge cake. Here is the 
recipe. 


Golden Sponge Cake 


, cups sifted cake flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 
egg yolks 
cups sifted sugar 
teaspoon grated orange rind 
tablespoons orange juice 
cup boiling water 


_ 
-_ we 
Nee OF wh 


we 


Sift together three times the flour, 
baking powder and salt. Beat egg yolks 
until thick, then, gradually adding 
sugar, continue the beating until mix- 
ture is light colored and very thick. 
Now beat in orange rind and juice and 
boiling water. Fold in flour gently, 
turn carefully into ungreased tube pan 
and cut through with spatula several 
times as directed for angel food. Bake 
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in moderate oven, 350° F., 50-60 min- 
utes. Invert pan until cold before re- 
moving cake. 


Jelly Roll 


4 teaspoon salt 

4 eggs 

34 teaspoon baking powder 
34 cup sugar 

3%4 cup sifted cake flour 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine salt, eggs and baking pow- 
der in bowl. Place over smaller bowl 
of hot water and beat, adding sugar 
gradually, until mixture becomes thick 
and lemon colored. Remove bowl from 
hot water, fold in flour and vanilla. 
Turn into prepared pan and bake in 
hot oven, 400° F., about 13 minutes. 
Roll and fill as directed. 


The making of a perfect jelly roll 
requires a somewhat different method 
of mixing to attain the desired foamy, 
fluffy batter. As indicated in the jelly 
roll recipe, the eggs, salt and baking 
powder are combined in a bowl which 
is then set over a pan of hot water, 
though not actually touching it. After 
the mixture has been beaten to a foam 
with rotary beater or whisk, the sugar 
is added gradually with a steady vigor- 
ous beating until the mixture is thick 
and golden. Then the bowl is removed 
from its hot water base and the flavor- 
ing and well-sifted flour gently folded 
in. 

Care must be taken in preparing the 
baking pan for jelly roll. The recipe 
will make a cake large enough to fill 
a 15x 10-inch pan. The pan should be 
greased, then lined to within one-half 
inch of its edges with waxed paper and 
then greased again. This precaution 
keeps the under surface of the cake 
soft and smooth and makes it easier 
to remove from the pan and roll. 

The batter should be poured and 
spread quickly and evenly with a 
spatula. A hot oven is needed because 
the cake is thin and must bake quickly 
without the formation of a crisp crust. 
Just as soon as done, remove from the 
oven, and while cake is still in pan, 
cut off crisp edges quickly with a sharp 
knife. Then invert the pan onto a 
doubled cloth which has been dusted 
with sugar. Tear off the paper and 
spread almost to edge with jelly or 
jam which is slightly beaten to soften. 
Roll up quickly and cool on rack. 

Another method is, after crisp edges 
have been cut off, invert the pan onto 
doubled cloth sprinkled with sugar. 
Remove the lining paper. Then turn 
up the nearest edge of the cake with 
the fingers and lift the end of the cloth 
nearest you high enough to raise the 
edge of cake from table or board. This 
starts it rolling and, as the cloth is 
raised higher and higher, the cake, with 


slight guidance from the worker, rolls 
up by itself. Wrap the cloth about it 
to keep it in shape, then cool on a 
rack. When cold, unroll and spread. 
This method is particularly good with 
cream fillings and, of course, is abso- 
lutely essential with ice cream fillings. 


Nutrition for Children 


(Continued from page 153) 


the flannel board asked one of the first 
graders to come up to the flannel board 
and give the vegetable to Peter Rab- 
bit. At the same time two of the ninth 
grade girls passed the vegetables to the 
children and everyone ate the vege- 
tables while Peter ate his. We are sure 
that some were introduced to at least 
one new vegetable. Two of the fifty 
hesitated but finally ate theirs when 
they saw everyone doing it. We ob- 
served that children are willing to eat 
what a favorite storybook friend does, 
especially if all their friends are eating 
the vegetables. 

Our last experience was suggested by 
the first grade teacher. This was to 
help the first grade make gingerbread 
boys. The little folks brought the neces- 
sary ingredients and we took the utensils 
needed to the first grade room. We 
worked on the low tables with each big 
girl in charge of four or five children 
and a mixing bowl. We let them do 
all they could in making the ginger- 
bread boys—help measure, mix, roll and 
cut—each one having a turn. 

Although the same recipe was uscd 
for all six bowls of batter each had a 
different “look” due, no doubt, to slight 
differences in measurements. One little 
boy remarked: “This little gingerbread 
boy won't run away.” 

After the cookies were baked the 
first grade frosted them and _ proudly 
took them home. 

In our experiences we learned lots 
of things about children; children are 
interesting, children are different, chil- 
dren are friendly, children like activity, 
children like to do things with others, 
children are imitators, children like 
stories, and children are lots of fun. 
Besides this we now find that every 
time we see one of the little children 
they say “hello”’—and we made many 
small friends. 

P.S. Peter Rabbit and our story- 
teller were invited to visit the second 
and third grades also. 
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Favorite Food Tips from the Experts 
| oo good cook has her pet econ- can be stored in the refrigerator, ready makes the flour easier to pour into a 
omies for saving time and money. for use. measuring cup or bowl and saves the 
These tricks of the trade may be ac- Few housewives know much about time that would otherwise be necessary 
quired with experience—but it is even meat buying, in Mr. Wenzel’s opinion. to wash another dish. 
easier and quicker to heed the words In fact, he says, they know so little that 2. Mix salad dressing in the salad 
of the experts and make use of their they consistently refuse to buy the best pow! before adding the salad to save on 
methods. Here are suggestions from two _ steaks and, as a result, very few butch-  gishwashine 
rather divergent sources — Mr. George ers carry them. These steaks, which sell v ; ak * 
, : : 3. When coating food with flour or 
Wenzel, a well-known restaurant consul- at high prices, are surrounded by a thick. gee aS 
j a veld. jf sugar, shake it in a paper bag. Dough- 
tant, and the United States Department layer of fat, the result of little exercise Aa td Ras, Uae 
: : ; has se : . nuts or fruit confections can be dusted 
of Agriculture home economists. and corn feeding. They can be identi- : ; ° “iio 
‘ : . oF ; with sugar in this way and chopped 
Restaurants frequently use cooking fied by this layer of waxlike fat, their z pasiget dee i 
: ; : ¢ nuts or dried fruit can be floured be- 
methods that can profitably be carried firm, cherry-colored flesh and the . ” 
, : ani pe fore being added to cake or bread bat- 
over into the home, as Mr. Wenzel marbling in the meat. The excess fat pm 
showed in a recent talk to New York from such a piece of meat, according ; ; 
food editors. One trick which Mr. Wen- to Mr. Wenzel, can be used as a short- 4. Melt the fat for muffins or baked 
zel suggested is to stick aluminum skew- ening in rolls, pastries and other baked puddings sa the baking pan to save 
ers into meat as it roasts. A number of goods. time and extra dishwashing. Start melt- 
these skewers put into a roast or fowl at Meat should never be broiled with ‘ig the fat before measuring other in- 
intervals of about two inches will re- the oven door closed, Mr. Wenzel  §tédients so that the pan will be cool 
duce the cooking time by at least one- warned. In fact, restaurant broilers Py the time the batter is ready. 
third. This is because aluminum is a have no doors since the effect obtained 5. Eggs should always stand with the 
better conductor of heat than meat, when the door is left shut is more like large end up. This is because the large 
: which ordinarily must conduct the high temperature baking than the de- end ordinarily contains the air cell. If 
; warmth to its own interior. sired effect of charcoal broiling. the weight of the egg presses down on 
; An inexpensive way to add flavor to A source of good hints which is more the air cell, as it does when an egg 
gravies and white sauces is to use a_ familiar to home economists is the stands with the large end down,’ the 
‘ broth made from onion skins and celery USDA. Here are some money and membrane is loosened and the yolk 
3 tops. This broth, which is made by _ labor-saving hints from one of their re- tends to rise to the top. There it may 
t boiling the two ingredients in water cent bulletins: adhere to the membrane and make it 
: for about a half hour, tastes much like 1]. Sift flour onto a sheet of wax _ difficult to remove the egg from its shell 
, beef bouillon, according to Wenzel. It paper instead of into a bowl. This without breaking the yolk. 
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leach ome Vanning THIS Casy Way - 
Order a FREE copy for each of your students! 
1 rder a copy for each of your stude 
O 
r Complete, accurate basic information on home canning in 
d easy-to-understand lessons—that’s Kerr's 24-page free booklet 
“10 Short Lessons in Home Canning.” Contains history of food 
d preservation, step-by-step pictures and instructions for canning and 
: processing methods—a practical, simplified teaching manual. 
t P . 
| Send for your free copies now! When Classwork is completed each 
e . . 
d student will have a valuable canning reference book to 
help her remember and use the correct methods at home. 
e 
y , May | Help You? 
’ FREE 1949 EDITION FOR TEACHERS ONLY! , 
Use Coupon on page 184 \ rem As Director of the Kerr Research 
(Or write direct to Kerr, Dept, | FREE—to Teachers! Kerr's lat p 
ts 300, Sand Springs, 7 okie. Or J} est Home Canning Book. Illus- and Educational Department, 
re Leo ‘Anges 13, ‘callt.) = trated in 4 colors, 56 pages. | and my staff will be glad to 
1 Recipes, latest methods of answer your questions on 
d canning and processing, also home canning. Do write us 
Y, canning questions and answers. whenever we can help you. 
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Life in Japan 


(Continued from page 139) 


best features of their programs. Ex- 
hibits of class work and special class 
activities were usual. In several schools, 
assembly programs were scheduled. A 
high point on a visit to the Fourth 
Tokyo High School where the home- 
making classes served a formal lunch- 
eon for the faculty, the student class 
officers, my interpreter and me, was an 
assembly of 1,000 girls seated in the 
formal posture of the Japanese women 
in the school’s assembly hall, which of 
course was chairless. After I had ex- 
tended greetings and -ommented on my 
interesting day in th :r school, a ques- 
tion period followed. The questions 
were so typical of adolescent girls that 
I gained a new awareness of similari- 
ties between girls of different cultures 
rather than differences. 

These girls wanted to know what 
American girls of their age would be 
doing at that particular time. They 
were specially interested in recreation 
activities and in what privileges Ameri- 
can girls had in their own right. Then 
they asked what things I would like to 
see changed in the life of Japanese 
women. I praised them for the sim- 
plicity and beauty of the living areas 
of their homes but urged them to give 
equal attention to making the work 
areas sanitary, orderly, convenient and 
charming. I then suggested that they 
work to eliminate the distinctions that 
have existed between the Japanese wife 
and the geisha girl, and called attention 
to their new opportunities for com- 
munity leadership. 

In one large junior high school, a 
class of forty girls were modeling their 
western style cotton dresses and making 
critical and appreciative comments 
about each other’s creations much as 
any American class does as garments 
are completed. In another school, I saw 
classes doing excellent work on little 
boys’ cotton suits and girl’s dresses in- 
tended for war orphans. They were 
using fabrics contributed by LARA, the 
Asiatic relief association. I also saw 
demonstrations relating to clothing se- 
lection that were well arranged and 
effective. 

The major omissions in homemaking 
programs were in the area of housing, 
child guidance and family and com- 
munity relationships as we interpret 
these and there was no evidence that 
carry-over into the homes of the chil- 
dren was stressed. The curriculum com- 
mittees that worked on planning the 
framework for the new upper secondary 
school program worked seriously on 
units based on actual situations in 
Japanese homes. Each of them began 
their planning with listing the prob- 
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lems and practices most in need of 
changing to improve home living. 
Among them were how to improve nu- 
trition and food service in the light of 
food shortages, high prices, shortages 
of fuel and absence of refrigeration; 
what home projects could be encour- 
aged to improve the work areas of 
houses and the sanitation of the home 
environment; what changes in child 
care practices would reduce infant mor- 
tality and reduce the incident of ill- 
ness among children; how to bring 
about home-school cooperation in proj- 
ects for home and community living 
and many other questions dealing with 
family health, family cooperation, food 
preservation, and clothing selection, 
care and management. 

The framework for the upper and 
secondary school program was planned 





World Population 


The world’s population has increased 
ten per cent in the past ten years in 
spite of the war. Even though food 
supplies are now about equal to pre- 
war levels, there still is not as much 
per person as before the war. 


by curriculum committees working long 
hours in Tokyo. Try-out high schools 
in various sections of Japan were se- 
lected by the Ministry of Education 
and given assistance in the three-day 
workshops where the purposes of the 
new plan, the details of scheduling, of 
improving equipment and its arrange- 
ments and the selecting of class ex- 
periences in terms of actual home prob- 
lems was dealt with. Each try-out school 
was represented at these workshops by 
its principal, the homemaking teachers 
and a representative of the PTA or- 
ganization. Everywhere teachers and 
administrators seemed actively inter- 
ested in and appreciative of the Ameri- 
can concepts of homemaking education. 
They recognized that homemaking edu- 
cation could be a greater factor in in- 
fluencing the quality of living in homes 
through improvement in home environ- 


ment, work practices and human re- 
lationships. 

G. Iwazaki, principal of the Fourth 
Tokyo High School, whose classes are 
pictured here, conducts one of the try- 
out schools. He wrote in a Christmas 
letter: “A demonstration class was 
started at the end of September and it 
has been well conducted. The students 
of the class as well as their parents ap- 
preciate and are proud of the class. 
Visitors seem to increase in number 
daily. I hope they return to their 
schools with good information on home 
projects. It was through the workshop 
you conducted that we have come to 
realize and appreciate the merits of 
using home problems in classes and ex- 
tending class work into homes.” 

The total program of the occupation 
is an experiment in the democratiza- 
tion of Japan, which up to the time of 
occupation had been a feudal, police 
state ruled by an oligarchy of mili- 
tarists and big business men. The peo- 
ple had been terrorized by fear and 
indoctrinated with beliefs in the di- 
vinity of their Emperor, the superiority 
of the Japanese people and the sacred- 
ness of the Japanese soil. Personal loy- 
alty to the Emperor and state was a 
religious and ethical duty, thoroughly 
instilled through education and_prac- 
tice. The militafists gave their ambi- 
tion for conquest religious sanction 
through propaganda designating the 
Japanese people as destined to rule the 
world. 

During the three years of occupation, 
Japan has been transformed into a 
modern nation with a_ constitution 
which guarantees economic, social, po- 
litical and cultural freedom and _ the 
civil liberties—freedom of speech, press, 
organization, religion and education. 
Militarism has been destroyed, the sov- 
ereignty of the Emperor has been trans- 
ferred to the people. Government has 
been decentralized and women have 
been given complete freedom and social 
equality. 

The Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Division of the Occupation has the 
tremendous task of re-education of the 
whole Japanese population. It is work- 
ing through the influence and assistance 
of reliable Japanese leaders in every 
field and through the use of all avail- 
able media — rewritten textbooks in 
schools, periodicals, motion pictures, 
radio, lectures, discussion groups and 
schools. Many Americans have been 
called in for consultation and _leader- 
ship. The program needs the interest 
and understanding and support of all 
Americans. A foreign policy is only 2 
plan. To be effective, it must be trans- 
lated into performance. Through 
friendship, good will and service each 
one of us can be a factor in its success. 
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Make the AHEA Con- 
vention Your Vacation 


(Continued from page 140) 


Eating by Duncan Hines. For good 
places to sleep, consult Hines’ Lodg- 
ing for a Night, the American Motel 
Association handbook or the American 
Automobile Association guide book for 
hotels and restaurants. The American 
Automobile Association tour books are 
excellent for general information. 

In the busy tourist season, it is wise 
to start in the early morning and stop 
early in the afternoon. In this way you 
are most likely to find a desirable place 
to stay and you have a chance to rest 
during the heat of the afternoon and 
to go sight seeing in the cool evening. 
Do not overtire yourself by driving too 
far in any one day. 

To lower expenses, you may want to 
cook some of your own meals. Many 
tourists’ cabins are equipped for cook- 
ing. In that case, a picnic basket or 
kit and a thermos jug are all of the 
extra equipment you will need for 
preparing a simple meal. If you eat at 
restaurants, you frequently may find 
that a big luncheon is less expensive 
than a dinner. So you might plan 
on eating your heavy meal at noon. 
Stopping a little while before the noon 
rush generally means a better meal. 
Everything on the menu is available, 
the food is hot but not overcooked and 
the service faster. 

Traveling by bus is more like travel 
in your own car than any other means 
of transportation. Bus companies will 
give you information about scenic 
routes, historic routes and the shortest 
routes between places. They will ar- 
range through transportation for you 


eee 


Did You Know? 


Did you know that the first electric 
appliance—an iron—was introduced on 
the market in 1892? Here are some 
other electric appliance firsts: 
1901—First electric toaster 
1906—First washing machine 

First electric ironer 
1907—First electric vacuum cleaner 
1910—First electric range 
1914—First electric refrigerator 
1917—First glass coffee maker 
First electric dishwasher 
1920—First electric clock 
1922_First electric food mixer 
1937—First electric home radio receiving 
set 
1928—First practical adjustable auto- 
matic flatiron 
1933—First electric roaster 
1937—First electric, blanket 
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or as many stop-overs as you desire. In 
many cities, they are associated with 
sight-seeing bus companies and can ar- 
range for sight-seeing tours of interest- 
in places along the way. 

For those with less time, train travel 
may be best. ‘There are several rail- 
road companies that will arrange con- 
ducted tours and furnish information 
upon request.2, A group of home econ- 
omists from a county or district could 
arrange a special tour. If you plan to 
go alone, these same agencies will plan 
a tour to meet your needs. The busy 
home economist will find air travel the 
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OME Economists and Extension 


Workers: May we add your name 
to the mailing list for our “Outline for 
Demonstration of Better Breakfasts’? 


Anything you do to encourage better 
breakfast habits is a contribution to your 
community’s well-being. Our Kellogg 
teaching guide will help you. It contains 
discussion pointers, basic breakfast pat- 
tern, menus for different types of people 
and calorie counts for each. Do write for 
it. Do your bit to help people realize that 
breakfast should never be neglected—for 
it is the day’s most important meal! 


Fora better breakfast 
better eat Halloggis 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES + PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES * 40% BRAN FLAKES » ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT © KRUMBLES « CORN-SOYA 


fastest means of getting to the conven- 
tion. 

Regardless of how you travel, it is 
wise to keep your luggage to a mini- 
mum. A little planning can trim your 
wardrobe to essentials and to basic cos- 
tumes which can be varied by simple 
accessory changes. Inquire about the 
temperature in the regions where you 
plan to travel. For San Francisco, a 
light weight wool suit and several easy- 
to-launder blouses would be a good 
choice. Be sure to take a topcoat. 

Milliners are featuring a number of 

(Concluded on page 178) 


Your Name, Please! 
for help in teaching 
Better Breakfasts! 


from KELLOGG’S 
Staff of Home Economists 


WHAT CEREAL CONTRIBUTES 


When you think of cereal you think of 
energy value. But Kellogg’s cereals also 
have good protective values. All either 
are made from the whole grain or are 
restored to whole grain values of thia- 
mine, niacin and iron. 


And Kellogg’s many types (flakes, 


shreds, pops) —many kinds (corn, wheat, 
rice)—are a wonderful opportunity to 
vary and add interest to breakfast. They 
make this “orphan meal” one to look 
forward to! 











teaching outline! 





A complete guide cov- 
ering ‘‘whys’’ and 
“hows” for better 
breakfasts. For your 
gift copy, see Coupon 
Section, page 184 






















Fashion Fantasy 
(Continued from page 144) 
Put on your green coat and gay, 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress you 
Waken! ’tis morning—'tis May!” 


Music: Enter Girls in Brown. 


First C: 

Brown of seeds, and earth and trees, 
Artists long expressing these 

In richness 

Painted landscapes, rare and old. 
While long ago fair Roman maids 
From walnut juice cosmetics made. 


SECOND C: 

In middle times, so we are told 
The garments of the peasant class 
Of yarns homespun 

Were made of brown. 

The friars of old, in habit brown 
Served king and clown 

With great humility. 


Alternative entrance girls in brown. 


First C: 

Peeping, peeping, here and there* 
In lawns and meadows everywhere 
Coming up to find the spring 

And hear the robin red-breast sing. 
Creeping under children’s feet 
Nodding at the violets sweet. 

We are small, but think a minute 
Of a world with no grass in it. 


Enter girls in green. 


SECOND C: 

Grasses, leaves, in shades of green 
So may dresses too, be seen 

How they charm the mind and eye 
Telling us that spring is nigh. 


First C: 

Green has a story, long and old. 

Its symbol spring, in days of old 

Meant contemplation and the world’s re-birth 


SECOND C: 

From malachite, ground powder fine 
A pigment green was made 

And as a stain, the eye to shade 
Was used by Egypt’s ladies. 


First C: 

The great god Pan did cherish green 
But would not grant to man 

The leave to wear it. 

SECOND C: 

In Asia’s hills and desert far 

The Arab tribes ascribed to green 

Good fortune, peace or war. 

But through some chancing turn of fate 
Green’s luck charm, turned then to hate 
And jealousy. 





* Emily H. Miller 
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First C: 
In pagan rites, its charms were laid. 
By Christians ’gainst it, laws were made 


Alternative entrance of girls in green. 


SECOND C: 
Little white snowdrop, I pray you “Arise”* 


Enter girls in white. 


First C: 

’Tis not a snowdrop, to our surprise 
But a maid in white. 

How sweet to be, 

As fair as she. 


SECOND C: 

Symbol of innocence and faith 

Since earliest time, man made of white 
A shining thing. 


First C: 

Its color pure, the famed Egyptians 

Their garments wove, or wrapped their dead 
In sacred shrine 

For posterity to find. 

The gods of Egypt, too, were dressed 

Each morn, in white afresh. 


SECOND C;: 

Sir Galahad, famed Christian knight 
In armour clothed, so shining white, 
His faith upheld, 

The grail beheld. 


First. C: 

Today, in fashion’s art arrayed 
For glowing bride, a gown is made 
Of beauteous satin, 

Gleaming white. 


Alternative entrance girls in white. 


SECOND C; 

Bright yellow crocus, come open your eyes;* 
Daffodils, daffodils say do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here. 


Enter girls in yellow. 
Four thousand years, so history told 
The crocus yielded dyes of gold 
In countries far. 
Until one day, from Tripoli 
Two monks did flee, 
And with them took 
In hollow shaft 
Of pilgrim staff 
Two hidden corms, 
Thus gave to those in western lands 
The color of the golden morn. 


First C: 

In Roman lands, 

The vestal maids, 

Clothed in their robes of yellow light 


Did keep the flame, before the goddess bright. 


Unless a bride, no one but they 
Might in such style herself array. 





* Author tnknown. 
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SECOND C: 

Mohamets prophet long ago 
Decreed that in a gown of yellow 
No self-respecting girls would go. 


First C; 

But story tells, how once a man, 

A Mohammedan, 

To buy his wife, 

Did pay for her with gloves of yellow. 


NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 
CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 





SECOND C: 
Sacred in the land of China | COOKIE PATTERN NO. 3 
As the brightness of the sun, (Sixth in a series) 

To the royal sons alone, | 

Was yellow given. 


First C; 
In later times, bright golden thread 


Sponge Type Cookies 


combine the 


Baking Steps: , 
two mixtures 


| 
| 
: hi . 
The trimming and whole garments were | Ms ee ~ ~ by folding. 
For royal persons everywhere. 2. Add sugar 4. pre SAE 
. faim, : ts gradually, 
Alternative entrance girls in yellow. | = ial folding after 

ey | og each addition. 
Blue-bells, scillas, if you will | 3. Beat egg yolks 5. mem chocolate 
Shake their bells, yet oh so still, until thick— snaneees 
In wood, in vale, on hill. | 
And there beside, | Application: NS 
Dainty and delicate of hue CHOCOLATE SPONGE BON BO 


Blue bells you say. 
Nay, belles in blue. 


Drop by teaspoonfuls on well greased 


cookie sheet. 
BAKE AT: 350°F. TIME: 10 Min. 


YIELD: 2 dozen small cookies. 


SECOND C: 

The blue of eyes, the blue of skies 

To ancient man it typifies 

Fidelity and truth. 

The deeper blue, 

As deep as midnight heaven, 
Immortality was given. 

Rarest of all nature’s colors, 

The temple drapes were made of blue 
As were the priestly vestments too. 


First C: 

The ancient Picts 

At sacred rites 

Did stain their bodies brilliant blue. 


Are flowers, both of pink and blue. | 2 egg whites Yq tsp. salt 
Poetic fancies to us brought. | Y, c. sugar y, pkg. Nestle’s 
With sight of sweet forget-me-not. | 2 egg yolks Semi-Sweet 
oh. | ¥%, c. sifted flour Chocolate 
Enter girls in blue. y, tsp. baking Morsels melted 
| powder and cooled 
First C: | % tsp. vanilla 
| 
| 











SECOND C: 

More recent tribes 

In our own land, a 

To make themselves more awesome > 5 re > * @ 
To their foes RGATEST TASTE ‘Celine - ‘ | 
Took roots and barks _ THE GREATEST TASTE i “ep 
And with the dye so blue ener 
Made figures grim and gruesome. 
i e: For Nestie’s newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to 
In modern homes, and olden too, aoe Catch eee 


| 
China and drapery, not a few, 4 York 13, N..Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. | 


Are made of blue. yee ay 
(Concluded on page 179) ok voted glans will 
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Make the AHEA Con- 
vention Your Vacation 
(Continued from page 175) 
collapsible hat designs this year which 
are a boon to travelers and there are 
also crocheted, crush resistant models 
to choose from. Be sure to take along 
comfortable shoes, preferably two pairs 
so that you can rest your feet by chang- 
ing shoes. Of course, do not forget 
slippers for wear on trains or in hotels. 
Folding umbrellas and plastic raincoats 
take up little space and it is smart to 


be prepared for rainy days. Agencies 
planning travel tours will frequently 
furnish information about type of cloth- 
ing needed in different parts of the 
United States. 

Pack all your cosmetics and sleeping 
garments in one bag so that you can 
go for two or more nights without 
opening other luggage. Remember 
that you will be bringing home more 
than you take with you. At the con- 
vention alone you will get enough 
things to fill at least one small bag. 

Save your money to buy worth-while 











Why Serve Canned foods 









Serve canned foods because 
they are nutritious. Research 
shows that canned foods are 
good sources of protein, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, vitamins and 
minerals. 

Serve canned foods 
for the fine flavor 
that is sealed in when 
foods are quickly har- 
vested and canned; 
for variety because of 
year-round avail- 
ability of foods from 
many parts of the country; for 
economy in money, work and 
time; and because of conve- 
nience to purchase, to transport, 
store on the shelf, and to use. 

It is a natural tendency to 
ask “Why?” To answer some 





of the “whys” about canned 
foods the National Canners 
Association and the Can 
Manufacturers’ Institute started 
in 1942 an extensive program 
of research. This research pro- 
gram is still in progress. The 
work is conducted at several 
universities and colleges under 
the direction of recognized 
nutritionists. 

In your work you are natu- 
rally interested in authoritative 
information on foods. To assist 
you with lessons about canned 
foods we have pre- 
pared in brief form 
the latest authentic 
information about 
this large classifica- 
tion of food. 














SERVINGS CHART with 


new Nutritive Values Table giving nutritive value for 
average size servings of Canned Foods 


Also includes 


table giving Servings per unit in common can _ sizes. 


MAIL COUPON 
ON PAGE 184 


Also Student leaflet, ‘‘Canned F 
40-page booklet ‘Tempting Recipes Using Canned Foeds’’ 


oods in Modern Meals’’ ; 


eal Supplied in quantity and punched for student notebooks. 


and ‘‘Suggested Classroom Projects’’ for teachers. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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souvenirs. In talking with people and 
studying tour books, you will learn 
about the most interesting products of 
each section of the country. Plan to 
buy accordingly. 

Do not carry much cash. There are 
several inexpensive forms of travelers 
checks which can be cashed almost any- 
where. Before you leave home, ar- 
range for getting money if an emer- 
gency should arise. Check your insur- 
ance to see that it covers all emergen- 
cies. 

It is fun to attend a national con- 
vention. If you have been to one you 
know how much you will enjoy San 
Francisco. If you have never attended 
an AHEA convention, by all means 
make San Francisco your goal in 1949. 

For travel information write to one 
of the following: 


1M. C. Schaff, Manager 
Conoco Touraide 
Denver, Colorado 


2C. J. Collins 

General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Union Pacific Railroad 

1416 Dodge Street 

Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Southern Pacific Lines 
Traffic Department 

310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


E. E. Nelson 

Passenger Traffic Department 
Northern Pacific Railway 

St. Paul, Minnesota 


Missouri Pacific Lines 

1601 Missouri Pacific Building 

St. Louis, Missouri 
Watch your Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics for announcements of conven- 
tion plans and for hotel reservation 
information. 


Wise Waste 


A well-fed trash can is sometimes 
money in the bank. That is certainly 
the case when the trash represents an 
accident hazard, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Among the articles which ought to be 
tossed out are chipped and_ broken 
glassware and enamelware. Not only 
do they present the danger of cut lips 
and glass in food, but they are impos- 
sible to keep sanitary by ordinary wash- 
ing methods. Other kitchenware that 
ought to be thrown away are wobbly 
pots and pans which may turn over and 
cause serious burns. 

Old pills and other medicine should 
not be kept except on specific instruc 
tions from the physician. Some drugs 
deteriorate with age and should not be 
kept around for that reason. All ar- 
ticles in the medicine cabinet should be 
fully labelled. Broken toys and toys 
with sharp edges are other accident 
hazards that ought to be thrown away. 
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Fashion Fantasy 
(Continued from page 177) 


And so we made of blue 
The favored color. 


Alternative entrance girls in blue. 


SECOND C: 

Then flowers in profusion grow. 
Tulips, iris and mountain snow, 
Ageratum and daisies pink; 

Along with pansies, make a link 
*Tween spring and summer, 

When, lo, the roses flower 

My garden soon becomes a bower 
Of beauty, and a place wherein 
To spend a long and pleasant hour. 


Enter girls in pinks and reds. 


First C: 

The colors change 
As do the flowers. 
From blue we’re led 
To beauteous red, 
In all its tones. 


SECOND C; 

Throughout the years, its tale has fashioned 
Round themes of danger, blood, and passion. 
With roses red, the lover still 

His deep, undying love professes. 


First C; 

In days gone by, in Sicily 

If gloved in red, a maid was seen 
The swain did know by that, that she 
Desired security 

Or to become a matron. 


SECOND C: 

In scarlet tunics, soldiers brave 

Great battles fought 

Their blood they gave. 

While held aloft, the waving standards bore 
A shade of red. 


First C; 

The pageantry of pomp and power 

As bells ring out high in the tower, 

In copes of red, the clerics move, 

As did the priests of Gybele, 

And ever and anon we see 

The brilliant flame and artistry of red. 


Alternative entrance girls in red. 


SECOND C: 

Dear Guest: 

Our tale is told. 

We trust and hope you were not bored 
As with our little rhymes and lore 
Searched from the historied tales of yore 
We whiled this hour. 

And now with happy hearts we sing 

In dresses bright as flowers of spring. 


Girls enter from two doors. Dance and sing last verse | 


of theme song. 
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New York University 


Summer Program.in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 7-August 26, 1949 


CONSUMER EDUCATION ¢ FOOD TOURS 
RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH IN FOODS e INSTITUTION TOURS 
FASHION SURVEY 
ADVANCED CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
HOME FURNISHING ¢ RECENT TRENDS IN NUTRITION 
METHODS FOR CLOTHING TEACHERS 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin P, write 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME-ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Just 


PRIMER 





Dr. Henrietta Fleck, New York University 


For the inexperienced coek in high school home economics 
classes and beginning college foods classes, A REeEcIPE 
Primer offers up-to-date data on the preparation of every- 
day foods. After a general information section, other 
sections give basic recipes with variations—an arrangement 
providing a complete cookbook in streamlined form. 
Recipes are written in the order of jobs to be done, with 
time, yield, and reasons for various processes given. 


Illus. Spiral bound. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston @¢ New York @ Cuicaco @ ATLANTA 


San Francisco * Da.ias ° 


LONDON 
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Four lively, informative 
question and answer booklets 


They have been acclaimed by 
teachers everywhere as 
invaluable teaching aids. 
Written in a clever and 
instructive way, they cover 
the whole fashion story— 
from advance style news... 
vital facts on fabrics and fibers... 
clothes selection and their 
proper fit—to care and upkeep 
of garments, Send for all four 
of these free booklets, today! 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-9, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


In Canada Printzess Fashions are 
Manufactured by Lozare & Novek, Limited, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Textile Teaching 
Devices 


(Continued from page 146) 


and filling yarn has a crepe twist vis- 
cose rayon core with acetate rayon 
wound around it. Crepe twist in both 
directions increases dullness; crepe twist 


| made into a ply yarn and used in both 


directions increases dullness, wear and 
resilience. These three desirable quali- 


| ties show the reasons for the long-time 


popularity of combination crepe fabrics. 

b. An alpaca type fabric can illus- 
trate the making of faconne’ designs. 
Make a spot with acetone then quickly 
rub out the dissolved acetate. Show 
side by side with a commercial fabric. 

10a. An effective demonstration of 
making moire by pressing a_ ribbed 
fabric can be shown using either cor- 
rugated paper or the heavier corru- 
gated board. Press in a polka dot with 
quick strokes of a hammer or make 
polka dots with some other hard cir- 
cular object. Press in lines using the 
finger nail or perhaps the eraser end 
of a pencil. The corrugated paper will 
lose the markings when its surface is 
wetted and thus illustrates a moire 
which is not permanent. Corrugated 
board will often retain the pressed-in 
pattern after surface wetting, and this 
be compared to a _ permanent 
moire. 

b. Test permanence of rayon moire 
with a well-moistened finger. 


Going On in Textiles 
(Continues from page 166) 


detergent that removes soil thoroughly 
and quickly at low cost. It has also 
been found excellent for preliminary 
cleaning of spots on textiles. Other ad- 
vantages listed for this cleaning agent 
are: need for fewer immersions in clean- 
ing solutions; more clothes cleaner per 
ounce of detergent; improved lustre, 
life, “hand” or “feel” of garments; no 
after odors; no redeposition of soil; 
harmless to fabrics and colors. 


To Dim a Sheen 

No need to nurse a shine caused by 
long wear or improper ironing of 
clothes. Killshine is a new fluid that 
promises to act as a cure. It is reported 
to have been tested with successful re- 
sults on several types of rayons, serges, 
gabardines, worsteds and cottons. 

This non-inflammable liquid works 
on the same principle as permanent 
cold wave lotions. It temporarily soft- 
ens clothing fibers. ‘This permits them 
to be brushed up easily to restore the 


nap, thus removing the shine. On ma- 
terials with no nap, the treatment is 
said to dull the shine by restoring fibers 
to their original shapes. 


Fair Warning to Moths 

Camel's hair coats treated with a per- 
manent moth proofing process are all 
set for spring. A “Boconize process” de- 
veloped by Bocon Chemical Corp. will 
be used on these coats of a fine grade 
of stock. Tests have shown that this 
process will withstand drycleaning and 
laundering and it is supposed to be un- 
conditionally guaranteed effective for 
five years. Boconizing does not affect 
the hand or wearing qualities of the 
fabric. If anything, it is said to give 
a slightly fuller hand. 


Books in Review 
(Continued from page 132) 


Originally published in 1937 as Se- 
lected Recipes from the Solitaire Kit- 
chen, the book has been revised and 
enlarged under its new title. It in- 
cludes not only recipes for all types of 
foods, but such incidental cookery aids 
as tables of weights and measures, di- 
rections for balancing the diet and 
diagrams showing how to carve meat. 
Solitaire Foods are the publishers and 
their products are specified as ingredi- 
ents in many cases. Selected High Alti- 
tude Recipes can be obtained from The 
Solitaire Kitchen, c/o Morey Mercan- 
tile Company, P.O. Box 5150, Ter- 
minal Annex, Denver, Colorado. Price 
$1.00. 


The Avian Egg by Alexis L. and 
Anastasia J. Romanoff is a comprehen- 
sive 906-page work on eggs, covering 
every aspect of the subject from mode 
of laying to industrial uses. While 
much of the material may not be of 
direct use to the home economics 
teacher, this book is certainly a valu- 
able college library reference. Published 
by John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, it sells for $14 
in the United States and $16.80 in 
Canada. 


Catalog of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids for High Schools by 
Clement Holland lists publications suit- 
able for grades nine through twelve. 
Most of the booklets are sponsored by 
commercial concerns and the listing 
indicates which booklets contain specific 
advertising. While the section on home 
economics is brief, at least a third of 
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the book is taken up by subjects of in- 
terest to home economics teachers. 
There are, for example, sections on 
clothing, consumer education, cotton, 
fish, foods, fruit, furniture, etc. For a 
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Only 
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Written by ELLA LINER LAMBERT 
] SEE REVIEW IN THIS ISSUE | 


Korniet 


Plan Meals Easier with KORNLET 


Women whose first interest is cook- 
ing are Kornlet’s real enthusiasts. 

What appeals to these women is 
the variety of tempting dishes pre- 
pared from Kornlet to save the daily 
menu from monotony. 
Learn about these many new 
dishes and other 
uses for Kornlet — 
also recommended 
for invalid and con- 
valescent diets 

* 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 





















COMPANY 


THE HASEROF 


521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








How Famous 
Cooks Bake 
Famous Cakes 


@ Why risk costly ingredients, your repu- 
tation as a cook, merely to save a few pen- 
nies on baking powder? Famous cooks 
know only Royal Baking Powder—made 
with Cream of Tartar—gives Royal’s re- 
sults. M-m-m-m! Such light, tender cakes, 
fluffy biscuits, delicious hot breads! No 
wonder famous cookbooks have specified 
Royal—for 50 years! Tell your 
students about Royal! 








MARCH, 1949 








copy of this helpful catalog, write to 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Price $1.00. 

Sources of Teaching Materials by 
Catherine Williams is a listing of cata- 


logues on filmstrips, films and slides, | 


radio program schedules, educational 
recordings and other teaching aids. 
Sources of bulletins, periodicals and 
audio-visual reference material are also 
given. For a copy of this useful bul- 
letin write to Mailing Room, Journal- 
ism Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Prices: 1-10 copies: 


$.20 each; 11-99 copies: $.15 each; 100 | 


or more: $.10 each. 


Intellectual Abilities During the 
Adolescent Period by David Segel is a 
report of special studies made ‘in the 
United States Office of Education. With 
the aid of charts and graphs, it out- 
lines the principles of mental growth in 
young people and suggests applications 
to curriculum and guidance programs. 
Bulletin 1948, No. 6, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Women and Their Money 
well S. Stewart is a handbook on money 
management for women. Assuming that 
most women know how to_ handle 
household finances, it 
large problems of investment with 
which they are often unprepared to 
cope. Insurance, stocks, bonds and real 
estate are all discussed and detailed ad- 
vice on each form of investment is 
given. Women and Their Money, 
Pamphlet No. 146, is available from the 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York 
at twenty cents a copy. 


Can Farmers Afford to Live Better? 
by Lowry Nelson presents a plan for 
improving the standard of living on 
farms by investing boom time profits 
in goods rather than in land. It also 
gives the latest figures on housing con- 
ditions, diets, medical care and educa- 
tion in rural communities. This is 
Planning Pamphlet No. 65, and _ is 
available from the National Planning 
Association, 800 2Ist Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ASMT Standards on Textile Materials 
are compiled each year and include in 
their latest form specifications, test 
methods and tolerances developed by 
Committee D-13 on textile materials. 
The 1948 edition has 560 pages and is 
now available from the ASMT Head- 
quarters, 1916 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania at $4.35 each. 

Fun With Felt’s 
Instruction Manual includes, in addi- 
tion to an illustrated catalogue and 
price list, seven pages of detailed direc- 

(Concluded on page 182) 


by Max- | 


deals with the | 


1949 Catalogue and | 
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Are you helping your students to get a 
proper understanding of the purpose 
of menstruation? Do you yourself 
know the latest medical opinions re- 
garding its care—about baths, exer- 
cises and general activities at this time 
of the month? Have you information 
at your finger tips concerning the 
Tampax method of sanitary protec- 
tion which holds such interest for 
girls? 

The Tampax manual for teachers 
deals with these matters and many 
more. Its title “How Times Have 
Changed” is a key to its modern open- 
minded attitude on the subject of 
menstruation. . Tampax relieves 
one from the belt-pin-pad encum- 
brance. Worn internally. No need to 
remove for tub or shower. No odor. 
No chafing. You cannot even feel its 
presence. , 

The free Tampax material now avail- 
able is outlined in the coupon below. 
Just check your requirements as indi- 
cated. 





Accepted for Adver- 
tising by the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED PHE-39-D 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. | Tampax 
manual forteachers ‘How Times HaveChanged.” 
(0 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, 
Junior, Super absorbencies. [ Booklet for 
students “Coming of Age” with order card for 
additional free supply. 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 
Established 1876 
Summer Courses 
Costume Design, Pattern Making, 
Dressmaking, Tailoring, 
Draping and Sketching 
Given in units of 5 weeks 
commencing on June 14 


Latest date of admission 
August |. 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
aternationsaty Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SUMMER and FALL Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now, Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 





aking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window aor © Inferior dy 4 Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve Plac d for or, 23. 
4TRAPHAGEN, 1680" Broadway mts2nd Street), N. Y, 19 





FASHION te as 806 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 
dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave. (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 














HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
$3.50 
1947 EDITION 


She's Got Those 


Program Blues 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 
TH wasn't through 

One of her troubles, aye, 
there was the rub, 

Was — 2 prewren & to have for 

A. Club 

But _ “this new book she found 
so MUCH a i 

That now she i of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 
Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher ‘nasn’t? But it’s as out of 
date as last year’s hat, This unique book 


an oe 

a A on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
TWE NTY shea = to plan the program. 

ONE HUNDRED progra ideas for meetings. 

ONE Hdd 444-4 activites for clubs to sponsor. 

ONE HUNDRED ways for clubs to ale! money. 

Two HUNDRED pages PROGRAM M ERIAL. 

TWENTY com ~r yearly aby OUuT- 
LINED including 

Behave Yourself The House of Beauty 

Boy Meets Girl Skill in Crafts 

Personal Development Home Economics Survey 

Look Your Best Hol rograms 

Hobbies for a Girl My Family and Me 

Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 


Choosing a Vocation Who's Who in Home Ec. 
AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
for each! 


Write for our complete catalog 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 
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Books in Review 


(Continued from page 181) 

tions for making felt novelties. Most 
of the novelties listed in the catalogue 
section can be made from felt, but 
projects in leather, beads and several 
kinds of modeling materials are also in- 
cluded. In addition the company lists 
tools and art supplies to be used in 
working with these materials. For a 
copy of the catalogue, send 25 cents to 
Fun With Felt Corporation, 390 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Air Line Stewardess by H. Alan Rob- 
inson is a six-page pamphlet on all 
phases of work as a stewardess including 
qualifications, training, methods of en- 
trance and advancement and advan- 
tages and disadvantages, plus a_ brief 
bibliography. Available from Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc., New York University, 
New York 3, N. Y. Price $.50. Send 
cash with order. 


Your Teeth —How to Save Them 
by Herbert Lahraes is a new Public 
Affairs Pamphlet on dental care. Cit- 
ing a well-balanced diet and temperate 
use of sweets as the basis of dental 
health, Lahraes goes on to discuss nor- 
mal care of the teeth and mouth, com- 
mon oral diseases, the use of fluorine 
and how to choose a dentist. For a 
copy of this informative booklet, send 
twenty cents to the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y., and ask for Pamphlet 
No. 147. 


Duncan Hines’ Vacation Guide lists 
good places to spend a vacation in all 
parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands and the 
West Indies. While the author ad- 
mits the impossibility of including all 
the most desirable hotels, he has listed 
a wide variety in relation to type, lo- 
cation and price. Rates, recreation fa- 
cilities and what sort of clothes to take 
on a trip are among the useful bits of 
information given. At the beginning 
is a check list of things to do before 
leaving on vacation. Examples: ar- 
range for some one to mow the lawn; 
notify the milkman; be sure to take 
along glasses, arch supports or braces, 
if necessary. Tips on tipping, on mak- 
ing reservations, and on events and 
places of interest are also given. The 
book is distributed by Duncan Hines, 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Price: $1.75. 








JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS 
(No Orders Filled for Less Than $1.00) 


16—Seven Junior-Senior Banquets—$4.00 
Everybody has a program at this time, why not make 
yours different? SEVEN ddeas for Junior-Senior — 
quets, with menus, place cards, programs, songs, 
ners, . 2, Suszestions for exhibits and tashion 
revues eee 
a AIRY FESTIVAL, striking effects in lovely May 


By 
A PHUNTING WE WILL GO: Beautiful and unique 
plans 


BALLOON BANQUET: Complete plans with program. 
HIGH HAT BANQUET: Very gay and ‘‘night-club- 


bish.’ 

WINTER a agg BANQUET: Glistens with beauty 
and original 

SOUTH POLE © ‘BANQUET: with complete program. 

AIRPLANE BANQUET: extra modern with humorous 
class history. 


17—Junior-Senior Circus Banquet—50c 

Here are THREE banquets highly original and effec- 
tive. All include Table ang Room Decorations, place 
cards ci jus, proeram, and entertainments. 
MOTHER GOOSE BANQ —Seniors will LOVE this. 
=, CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN—Fun all the way 

thru. 
TOY end BANQUET—Fun in a “make believe’ 

world. 


18—Junior-Senior Stardust Banquet—50c 
THREE “Winter Wonderland’ banquets that will be 
the talk of the school. Complete plans and programs: 
STARDUST BANQUET: Glittering in theme and dec- 


oration, 

WINTER W WONDERLAND: Northern lights make a 
love’ 

THE NORTH POLE: Igloos, bears, sleds, honey of a 
program, 


19—Junior-Senior Romantic Banquet—S0c 


THREE “‘ROMANri1C”’ banquets just suited to se- 
niors! Compe rt ate mat menus, entertainment, 


programs, HT BANQUET: No SENIOR can 
resist this setting! 
FLOWER GARDEN BANQUET: A romantic ‘“‘send 


off’’ for Seniors. 
THE WISHING WELL: A well of happiness for 
Seniors. 


20—Junior-Senior Dutch Banquet—50c 
TWO banquet themes in detail described from en- 
trance to finale. Program suggestions outlined for suc- 
cessful evening. 
INDIAN BANQUET: Novel, easy, colorful, very Amer- 
ican, familiar music, program given in detail. 
DUTCH BANQUET: DUTCH M as a center- 
piece, waitresses in ‘‘Dutch’’ tulips in gay colors, 
program effective. 


ptorny Senior Hawaii B t—50c 
WO colorful bauyuets as farewell parties to Seniors. 
ITALIAN: Italian food for the menu, colorful pottery 
and flowers with bright candles, waitresses in cos- 


tume, 

HAWAIIAN BANQUET: Guests each given a leis. 
Palms, flowers, grass skirt, scarves, complete program 
and Aloha music. 





22—Junior-Senior Holiday Banquet—50c 
HOLIDAY INN: Here is an unusual but inexpensive 
banquet the Seniors will long remember. Individual 
tables are set around the GYM and each table deco- 
rated for a different holiday. The banquet program 
follows the holidays in theme and is most effective. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








SHAY MEDICAL AGENCY 


Blanche L. Shay, Director 
55 East Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


It is impossible for us to list the many positions 
we have open for dietitians. Even if we did— 
ee osition you want might not be included. 
OWEV ER—we can secure for you just the 
bi — want, at the salary you desire, in 
the location you prefer. 
becistse WITH US TODAY BECAUSE 
Y OF OUR BETTER POSITIONS ARE 
NEVER ADVERTISED—THEY ARE FILLED 
WITH FORMER REGISTRANTS. 








Don’t Delay 
If you wish to order or reorder any of 
the educational commercial material 
offered in Practical’s 1948 September 
Listing Service, don’t delay mailing cou- 
pons to Practical Home Economics, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 


foods—recipes large and small—and a teaching 
manual filled with all kinds of valuable infor- 
mation from CANCO. 
Free—weight records for your class will be sent by the 
American Institute of Baking, plus free copy of Eat and 
Grow Slim, a dietary manual approved by the Council of 
Foods and Nutrition. 


An illustrated Study Guide on can- 
ned meats will be sent you by Ar- Ke 
mour Consumer Service. Your stu- 

dents will like reprints for their note- ARM 0 UR 
books of How to Serve Pantry Shelf 
Meals. See pages 162 and 163 and use coupon 3. 


Canned Foods in the Economics Spotlight is especially writ- 
ten for teachers. You can have a reasonable number of copies 
for members of your class by checking coupon 4. 


& Seven valuable books on all phases of canned 





Celanese Corporation offers you in coupon 5 and on page 
167 a ¥ast amount of information including wall charts on 
the making and care of garments made of Celanese fabrics. 


You can get the U. S. Government 
Meal Pattern Chart and the Cereal 
Teaching Unit and folders for your 
students from Cereal Institute by using 


ADAYS PATTERN ER. 
TAZ ULL Ae 


BASIC 7 = sea 





Ao 
SM - peices, coupon 6. 
cE say —— breakfast like a bind 


and work like a horse! 


A survey showed 
the popularity of 
the Breakfast 
Teaching Unit’ of 
the Cereal Insti- 
tute. Have you asked for your copy to- 
gether with the Walt Disney Poster, the 
Wall Charts and student folders? 

This Spectrum Color 
Helm No. I11 and 
this Woman’s Wear- 
ing Apparel Color 
Helm No. 31 describ- 
ed on page 132 can 
be ordered direct or 
by using coupon 8. 

















Whether you are interested in Electric Ranges, Refrigerators, 
Electric Water Heaters, Home Freezers, Automatic Laundry 
Equipment or a School Purchase Plan, you can get full in- 
formation from Frigidaire Appliances by using coupon 9. 


i 


Precision Draping is a book that helps 
achieve that professional look in the clothes 
you make. Don’t take our word for it, Funk 
& Wagnalls will send it to you on approval. 
—See and be convinced. 


Get Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas 
Ranges from GasAppliance Manufacturers 
Association—coupon 11. 








Junior-Senior Banquets will be important projects soon. So 
see what is offered by Gillum Book Company on page 182 
and check for your selection on coupon 12. 


Many important home economics texts are 
published by D. C. Heath & Company. 
Send for their catalogue—it will help you 
i ordering books for immediate and 
uture use. 








Please send me the material checked below: 


. American Can Company Page 127 





a. Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards—Set |—Set Il. 
b.——Canned Food Handbook. c. Appetizing Recipes From 
Canned Foods. d.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. e. 
High School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. f. 
Savory Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. g. Kitchen Tested 
Recipes From Canned Foods. 














. American Institute of Baking Page I6/ 


a. Please send me my FREE copy of "Eat and Grow Slim”, 
the authoritative dietary manual which carries the Seal of Ap- 
proval of the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the AMA. 
b. Also please send me FREE copies of weight records 
for my class. c. Also please send me reprints of 
your March ad. 

















. Armour Consumer Service PHE-3-49 Pages 162-163 


Please send me absolutely free: a.—copies of the illustrated 
Study Guide on Canned Meats. b. reprints for students’ note- 
books of the picture demonstration on "How to Serve Pantry 


Shelf Meats." 





. Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 135 


——FREE! New booklet, “Canned Foods in the Economic Spot- 
light." Available to professional and educational people in 
reasonable quantity. Please send copies. 





. Celanese Corporation of America Page 167 





Material for Teachers: |. Wall Chart, The Principal Textile 
Fibers. 2. Wall Chart, Basic Steps in Spinning Celanese Yarn. 
Material for Classes: 3. copies booklet, Lovely Clothes De- 
serve Loving Care. 4.——copies booklet, What You Should 
Know About Spun Fabrics. 5. copies booklet, What You 
Should Know About Warpknit Jersey. Recorded Projects. 6. 
Prospectus explaining Celanese's series of recorded fabric and 
clothing lessons. 














. Cereal Institute Cover 4 


Please send FREE U. S$. GOVERNMENT MEAL PATTERN 
CHART and Free Cereal Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source 
Book, Wall Charts and 20 students’ notebook folders. 





. Cereal Institute Cover 4 


Please send FREE WALT DISNEY POSTER and Free Break- 
fast Teaching Unit of Teacher's Source Book, Wall Charts and 
20 students’ notebook folders. 





. Color Helm, Inc. Page 132 





a. Please send me | Color Helm #11, $2.00. b. Send me 
One Woman's Wearing Apparel Color Helm #31, $1.00. c. 
Send me both and include free "Story of Color" booklet. d—— 
Send me descriptive circular. Total enclosed 











. Frigidaire Appliances Page 125 


Please send me information about the following Frigidaire Appli- 
ances: a. Electric Ranges. b. Refrigerators. c. Electric 
Water Heaters. d. Home Freezers. e. Automatic Laundry 
Equipment. f. School Purchase Plan. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company PHE 349 Page 132 


Please send PRECISION DRAPING for 10 day's free 
examination on approval. At the end of 10 days | — to re- 
mit $4.00, plus a few cents postage, or return the book postpaid. 























. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Assn. Page 137 


| want to know exactly what "CP" standards are. Please 
send FREE copy of "Your Buying Guide to Automatic Gas 
Ranges." 





. Gillum Book Company Page 182 





Please send me the following Junior-Senior Banquets: a. 
No. 16, price $1.00. b. No. 17, price 50c. c. No. 18, 
price 50c. d. No. 19, price 50c. e. No. 20, price 50c. 
f, No. 21, price 50c. g. No. 22, price 50c. No orders 
filled for less than $1.00. h. Home Economics Programs, $3.50. 
i. Send complete cataleg. 


D. C. Heath and Company Page 179 


Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. 




































| THIS IS YOUR ALL-IN-ONE COUPON 


14. S. C, Johnson & Son, Inc. PH-39 Page 133 





a. 1949 Edition— Home Economist's Handbook — practical 
teaching manual. b.——copies 1949 Edition—New Student 
Folder—designed for use with new handbook. c. 1949 Edition 
—New Classroom Chart—step-by-step illustrations. d. Bulle- 
tin—"Care of Floors''—detailed information. e. Information 
about free booking of 16 mm. sound motion picture. f. In- 
formation about the home economist's discount on new Johnson's 
Wax Beautiflor Electric Polisher. 














15. Kellogg Company Page 175 


Breakfast teaching outline! Yes, please send me a copy of this 


outline with discussion pointers, basic menus, calorie counts! 
(See Page 175). 





16. Kerr Glass Mfg. Corporation Dept. HE 300 Page 173 








a. For classroom use, please send me FREE copies of 
Kerr's "10 Short Lessons in Home Canning". 1949 edition, 24- 
pages, handy 8 x II inch notebook size. b. Please send me 
my personal copy of the latest Kerr Home Canning Book, 56- 
pages (free to teachers). 





17. National Biscuit Company Page 131 


Please send “Nourishing Dishes with Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat." A brand-new Nabisco Shredded Wheat recipe booklet 
featuring over 50 tested recipes for breakfast, lunch or supper 
and dinner. 





18. National Canners Association Page 178 


students. 





Please send Canned Foods teaching aids for 
(Includes new charts). 





19. National Dairy Council Dept. PHE Cover 2 


Please send me a free copy of "Ice Cream... It's Food 
Value"—a valuable booklet with the latest information on the 
nutritional content of commercial ice cream, 





20. Nestle's Chocolate Test Kitchen Page 177 


zt, 





Please send me: a. 
late Favorites". b. 


New York University Page 179 


Please send Information and Summer Bulletin P. 


copies of Nestle's recipe folder “Choco- 
copies of Cookie Patterns. 








22. Oregon State College Dept. T Page 128 


Please send me further information on your Summer 
Sessions. 





23. The Printz-Biederman Company Dept. P-9 Page 180 


a. Fall Fashion Review. b.——4 Lesson Fashion Quiz. c. 
Leaflet on Clothes Care. 








24. Sugar Research Foundation Page 121 


Please send me a summary of your program on SUGAR— 
and the World Food Situation. 





25. Westinghouse Electric Corporation Page 165 





a. Please send information about the Westinghouse 5-Year 
School Plan. b. Also copies of the nutrition report, 
"They Never Suspected"; and copies of accompanying 
Fact Folders. Fact Folders and | teacher's handbook FREE, addi- 
tional handbooks I10c each. Cash enclosed $ ; 














26. Wheat Flour Institute Page 129 


Please send me the teaching project “Family Food-Money 
Management" with sample reference charts and work sheets for 
students. 











eer a CREED «so via’. 2 sis fic exw b's .c1sG ath oma beeen 
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NN RNIN 0 553 cadne 9% wh ban0 00 063 248400 
Number of Pupils Taught, Girls........ Rs si me Ane 
Total Money Enclosed ......... ere rer: 3/49 


Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 











New Classroom Teaching Aids—covers a wonderful collec- 
tion of 1949 home economics material prepared by S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc. All offered in coupon 14. 


To help your students improve their breakfasts, you need 
Kellog’s Breakfast Teaching Outline and be sure to get the 
menus and calory counts that go with it. 


Canning is a fascinating project of the late 
spring and early fall. The latest Kerr Home 
Canning Book will be invaluable to you and 
the free copies of Kerr’s 10 Short Lessons in 
Home Canning for your students will complete 
your teaching needs. 








There is a brand new booklet featuring 50 tested recipes for 
breakfast, lunch, supper or dinner, 
prepared by National Biscuit Com- 
pany for the use of Shredded Wheat. 


Your students will welcome the Can- 
ned Foods teaching aids including 
the New Charts offered by National 
Canners Association in coupon 18. 


NEW FACTS 


ABOUT ICE CREAM! agp 


‘ 






Everyone likes Ice Cream—so you will surely welcome a copy 
of Ice Cream . . . It’s Food Value offered by National Dairy 
Council in coupon 19. 






Chocolate Favorites is a recipe book- Ni 


let offered by Nestle’s Chocolate Test N ESTLE’s 





Kitchen. Check coupon 20 and re- al _Sem-best croc = 
ceive also Cookie Patterns for your ] = a 
—"“e_ Paicious vo sat, Too 


students. 


Are you planning to attend summer school this year? If so, 
why not consider a combined vacation in New York City and 
interesting Summer Courses at N.Y.U. 


When you go to California for the convention stop off at 
Oregon State College for one of their Home Economics Sum- 
mer Sessions. Ask about the courses by using coupon 22. 


The Fall Fashion Review of- 
fered by Printz-Biederman will 
help your classes in their ad- 
vance fashion plans. You also 
need the Fashion Quiz and the 
Clothes Care leaflet all obtained 
by checking coupon 23. 

Get your summary of the Sugar 
Research Foundation’s program 
on, Sugar—and the World Food 
Situation. 


The 5 Year School Plan in your hands ENRICHED BREAD 
now will help you modernize your ones ey 
school laboratory this sum- 
mer. Ask Westinghouse 
for it. You will also want 
Westinghouse’s Nutrition 
Report and copies of their 
Fact Folders. 





















Family Food-Money Management with 
work sheets for your students makes an 
excellent teaching project. Ask Wheat 
Flour Institute for it. 
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Thin it, vary it, cook with it, serve Best Foods or 
Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise as is. 

Being real mayonnaise, not just “salad dressing,” Best Foods 
or Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise contains no starchy filler. It’s 
rich and full-bodied in flavor—doesn’t turn “watery” even when // jf 
thinned or heated. It adds real enrichment and piquant flavor j 
to salads, cream soups and sauces. And it’s an excellent spread, 


particularly good for party-thin sandwiches.  ¢ ry H with \ 


The recipe below is one of the 41 recipes in the “From Soup 


to Nuts with Real Mayonnaise” booklet. (See free offer in coupon Real Mayor nase 


section.) Proof of the superiority of this Real Mayonnaise is in — 
its use in the many and varied ways for which it is so well suited. 





IN THE EAST —> 


IN THE WEST y 
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